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THREE LITTLE WOMEN AS WIVES. 


CHAPTER: I. 
AFTER THREE YEARS. 


Eleanor, Constance, Jean, three little 
women, still lovely, charming, gracious. 
Eleanor, the dignified, though it must be 
confessed somewhat visionary, mistress of 
Helicon Hall. Yet how could it be otherwise? 
Was not her ideal man, her demi-god, a> 
dreamer of dreams? And did not Madam 
Eleanor mould her very thoughts to his 
standards and ideals too, and was she not 
striving daily to mould those of a small 
infant prodigy to them? 

A tiny budding genius of eighteen months 
whose first gurgle had actually been ‘ 
instead of the vulgar ‘‘Dada”’ of ordinary 
children, and who had voluntarily chosen 

(9) 


“maryp”” 
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for his first toy—utterly disdaining the ivory 
and silver-belled rattle which had been his 
Aunt Jean’s gift—a small alabaster figure of 
the immortal Socrates. Had anyone dared 
hint that his proud father had started upon 
his natal day whispering into his shell-like 
ear the Greek word for father, and never 
for a single one of the hundred and eighty-odd 
days of his existence failed to repeat the 
whisper, Madam Forbes, his adoring mother, 
would have promptly resented the insinuation. 
No, it was purely, simply, undeniably heredi- 
tary intellect. Was not his sire one of the 
cleverest, most brilliant Greek students among 
his contemporaries? etc., etc. ad infinitum. 

And what name bore this precious infant? 
Pronounce it with awe! | 

Solon Homer Forbes! 

Who named him? Who, forsooth, but his 
sire. Dear Mrs. Carruth shook her head 
in despair when she heard it and mur- 
mured: 

“Oh, Eleanor, dear, how can you burden 
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him with such a name? It will be the trial 
of his life when he grows up.” 

“Why, Mother, how can you so regard it?” 
asked Mrs. Homer Forbes reproachfully. 
“Think what a glorious inspiration it must 
everebe to him?” 

“Glorious fiddlestick!”” struck in Jean, now 
nearly seventeen years of age, and a young 
lady of very positive views. ‘‘ Why, Nornie, 
do you know what he will be called by all 
his chums? ‘Sol.’ Just commonplace every- 
day ‘Sol,’ and, my goodness, I hope he won’t 
inherit his daddy’s nose; that would be the 
limit! Do give him a name which will offset 
that nose.”’ 

At that crisis Madam Eleanor had very 
nearly lost her temper and her frivolous 
sister met with a decided reproof, for the nose 
of her lord and master was not of the Grecian 
cut which madam most admired. No; it 
was more on the order of the Roman gentle- 
man who so very tersely and modestly 
announced: ‘ Vent, vidi, vict.”’ 
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Undoubtedly this was to be Solon Homer’s 
destiny. We shall see. 

But now to Constance. Constance Blairs- 
dale Carruth had changed her surname to 
Stuyvesant during the winter following her 
eventful ride upon Comet. That October 
day in the woods when beautiful Comet’s 
life blood seemed ebbing away through the 
horrible gash in his foreleg, had been the one 
to prove to Hadyn Stuyvesant that life with- 
out the girl who had so heroically saved his 
pet’s life would be a meager sort of existence. 

At first Constance had demurred at the 
early date for their marriage, upon which he 
had insisted, but his arguments had ultimately 
carried the point. | 

Had he not already waited four years for 
her? Was he not of an age to know his own 
mind? Surely if a man of twenty-seven did 
not he was never likely to. Moreover, 
strongest argument of all, the ‘‘ Little Mother’”’ 
needed him, and so did the ‘“‘Little Sister.’ 
Constance had achieved wonders in her busi- 
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ness venture, had made her family practically 
independent, but it was now time to let some 
one else step in, and palpably he was the one 
to do so. 

Perhaps Jean’s word had, after all, carried 
the day in Hadyn’s favor. ‘‘Champion,” 
as she called him ever since her very little- 
girl days when he had come to the rescue of 
old Baltie, was as dear to her as a brother. 

Jean had been a winsome little body at 
fourteen, if rather a long-legged one. One 
night when they were about to retire she had 
slipped into Constance’s bed room and drop- 
ping upon her knees beside the chair in which 
Constance, already prepared for bed, her rich 
dark hair falling in wonderful ripples over her 
snowy night robe, sat looking from the 
window, clasped her arms about her, nestled 
her face upon her shoulder and for a time 
was perfectly silent. 

Constance held her close, dropping kisses 
upon her silky abundant curls. Presently 
she asked: 
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“What is it, little one?”’ 

“Will you do something to please me, 
Connie?” 

“Almost anything in this world, Honey.” 

“Will you give me something I want very 
much indeed?”’ 

“Gladly, if it lies in my power to give. 
What is it?” 

Jean gave a nervous little laugh and nestled 
closer. The hunter’s moon poured its radi- 
ance through the window, flooding the room 
with its silvery light. Beyond the window 
it made the night nearly as bright as day, 
turning the Hudson into molten silver. It 
was one of those wonderful nights which come 
only in Indian summer; pure, beautiful be- 
yond words, and restful with the evidence of 
“something accomplished, something done.”’ 
Nature had achieved and was now ee 
for her long ‘‘night’s repose.” 

And the girls sitting there had also achieved. 
The older one after four years of untiring 
effort and wonderful energy had established, 
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conducted and brought to a crowning success 
a business which had its inception as a mere 
diversion. She had worked hard during those 
four years, finishing her school days, planning, 
contriving, advancing with each year until © 
in her twenty-first year she was mistress of 
a business enterprise which had given to her 
and to those she loved the independence 
which from the very outset she had determined 
it should give to them. 

Then had come her greatest reward for her 
untiring devotion and her entire unselfishness 
—the love of Hadyn Stuyvesant. 

She had been thinking of all this before her 
younger sister, Jean, had slipped to her side. 
Not thinking with any vainglory, but with 
profound thankfulness, and the deepest joy, 
but always with the question at the end: 
“Ought she to concede to Hadyn’s wish to 
be married in December?” ‘“‘On Christmas 
day,’’ he begged, as the most priceless 
Christmas gift she could give him. 

Had she any right to drop out of the busy 
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business life in which she had lived so long 
as the most capable, efficient little manager 
of her candy kitchen and step into the life 
of pleasure and freedom from responsibility 
which she knew would be hers upon becoming 
Hadyn’s wife? 

She was well named. That very evening 
before leaving her he had said: 

‘Dear heart, I know you owe a great deal 
to the Little Mother and Jean, but I have 
some claim now, and I need you very much 
indeed. And remember this: I can do far 
more for them as son and brother than I 
can do as your fiancé.” 

So, perhaps, fate was working for him 
through Jean, as she raised her head in 
answer to Constance’s repeated question and 
said: 

“Connie, I want a Christmas present this 
year different from any you have ever yet 
given me. Can you give it to me?” 

“The little watch you have always wished 
for?’’ queried the older sister. 
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“Pouf!” scorned Jean. ‘No, it’s not a 
watch, it’s something a good sight bigger. 


bf 


Please say yes, Connie,’ and down nestled 
the head once more. 

“Tell me, Jean.” 

“Give me a truly brother,’ whispered 
Jean. 

Constance started slightly. She had always 
known of Jean’s deep love for Hadyn, but 
somehow, there in the moonlight with the 
little sister’s arms clasping her so tightly, 
and the dear head so close, she realized for the 
first time just what a son and brother would 
mean to her mother and Jean. The strong 
man could fill a place in their lives which she, 
with all the love and energy in the world, 
could never occupy. So drawing the face 
into her hands she looked down into the lovely 
eyes for a moment—eyes as deep and stead- 
fast as her own—and answered very softly: _ 

“You shall have your Christmas gift, little 
sister.’ 

* * * * * ¢ 
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That Christmas day proved the most 
wonderful one Jean had ever known. Con- 
stance and Hadyn went abroad, visiting the 
little spot in the Tyrol of which he had told 
her so long ago, and also the Swiss cemetery 
where his mother had slept for six years. 
With the budding springtide they had re- 
turned to Riveredge for Eleanor’s wedding 
and when that was over had opened the larger 
quarters for the candy kitchen which had 
already outgrown its first home. A big 
plant had been built in South Riveredge 
during their absence in Europe. Edward 
DeLaney was superintendent, and ere the 
summer had ended Mary Willing had become 
his chief adviser in every sense. 

And Mammy and Charles? Ah, dear old 
Mammy and Charles! Loyalty, love and 
devotion personified. For nearly two years 
longer they conducted their lunch counter, 
then Mrs. Carruth insisted upon their giving 
up their active life and settling down to the 
calm and tranquil one their years and faith- 
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ful service had so justly won for them. 
When the larger plant was established in 
South Riveredge for the candy-making, and 
Mary Willing became Mrs. DeLaney, a snug 
home was made there for her by her husband, 
and Fanny went to live with her. Then 
Hadyn enlarged Mammy’s cottage by making 
the candy kitchen a part of it, where Charles 
and Mammy, made independent through 
the success of their lunch-counter, lived in 
content and every comfort. Mammy’s only 
disappointment in her old age lay in the 
fact that none of her “chillern’’ would 
accept the ‘‘nes’aig’’ she had so carefully 
hoarded for them, but insisted that she and 
Charles enjoy it as long as they lived, since 
the candy kitchen more than amply provided 
for all her ‘‘old massa’s chillern.”’ 

Mammy was silenced, if not convinced; 
but there was one point upon which they 
could not change her, and not long after 
Constance and Eleanor’s marriage she and 
Charles visited Mr. Porter, and were closeted 
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with him for an hour. At the end of that 
hour he went with them to a friend in the 
Arcade, where Charles’ and Mammy’s wills 
were duly drawn and executed. 

“Now, praise Gawd! dat’s settled, an’, no 
matter what come, dey’s gotter git it when 
me an’ Charles cross de Jordan.” 

And Comet? Ah, Comet bids fair to out- 
strip old Baltie in longevity. On their 
wedding day Hadyn gave him to Constance, 
and when they set forth upon their wedding 
journey Constance left him in Jean’s care. 
Could greater joy have been hers? Also, 
during the absence of its charming proprietor, 
Jean was head of the candy kitchen. And 
now after the three years are passed what 
do we find? Let another chapter tell. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE NEw Roor-TREEs. 


When Constance and Hadyn found them- 
selves back at Riveredge after their trip 
abroad, and Eleanor was off and away upon 
her wedding journey, the question of Jean’s 
future very naturally presented itself to them. 
Jean was then nearly fifteen and happily, 
thanks to Constance’s energy, the old bug- 
bear of limited means had been put out of 
existence, and so far as financial resources 
were concerned, Jean’s future was secure. 
But Constance wished Jean to enter college, 
as she herself had once hoped to do. 
Whether or not Jean would be equally 
enthusiastic upon that score Constance had 
entertained some doubts. College had been 
made possible for Eleanor first by her Aunt 
Eleanor’s sense of obligation to the grand- 

(21) 
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niece who bore her name, and to whom, 
when gathered to her fathers at the ripe age 
of eighty-four, just after Eleanor’s marriage, 
she had bequeathed her very substantial for- 
tune. Consequently Madam Eleanor Forbes 
was independent. 

Hadyn Stuyvesant was also well supplied 
with this world’s goods, and what was his 
was literally his wife’s and his wife’s family’s. 
But Constance drew the line at a certain 
point: he might shower upon her all that his 
generosity dictated, but she proposed to be 
the one who provided for her mother and 
Jean, and most amply and ably had she done 
so, keeping Jean in the excellent private 
school in Riveredge until she was fifteen 
years of age. 

Then came the question of her preparation 
for college; but Jean was only lukewarm: 
“College was all very well for people like 
Eleanor who were brainy, but she preferred 
being what Constance had been—a business 
woman.” 
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Then Hadyn suggested two or three years 
at Dana Hall with the latent hope that the 
atmosphere of that big school would ulti- 
mately inspire in his small sister-in-law a 
desire for greater things. Vain hope! Jean 
had ideas and a will of her own, as previous 
chapters have indicated. Moreover, the 
years of partnership with Constance in her 
candy enterprise, acting as a very able little 
helper, had given Miss Jean a vast deal of 
self-confidence and incited in her a desire to 
take up the work where Constance dropped 
it upon her marriage. She was diplomatic. 
She proposed a compromise: She would go 
to Dana Hall, yes, and she would spend two 
years there anyway. By that time she would 
be in her eighteenth year, and old enough to 
decide what she wished to do. And far 
down in her heart slumbered the thought 
that by the time the third year should begin, 
the laws of her state would pronounce 
her of age. Not one word did she hint of 
this fact, nor did she mean to, unless forced 
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to, but it stood as her final argument if nec- 
essary. 

So to Dana Hall Jean went, and for two 
years combined hard work with a royal good 
time, making many friends and becoming an 
all-round popular girl. 

And now, after three years from the date 
of bidding her farewell in “‘Three Little 
Women’s Success,”’ we greet her again in her 
home in Riveredge, a girl of eighteen, and 
certainly in a great many ways an excep- 
tional one. In two months Dana Hall will 
again open its doors for those who wish to 
return, and Wellesley College for those it 
has prepared to enter that seat of learning. 

It is a warm July morning. The majestic 
river, burnished as a mirror, glides by its 
banks without a ripple, picturing in minutest 
detail the various crafts floating upon its 
glassy surface as they drop down toward the 
big city with the ebbing tide. The great 
mountains which tower above the opposite 
shore are mirrored upon its waters, casting a 
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dark green shadow. A light haze is begin- 
ning to be visible, the precursor of a very 
warm day. 

It is only early forenoon now, and the 
shadows cast on the lawn by the beautiful 
maples, beeches and fir trees all point west- 
ward. The awnings encircling the broad 
piazza also cast their shadows that way. 

Seated in a low chair beside a table is Mrs. 
Carruth. How gently the three years have 
dealt with her! <A few gray hairs have 
appeared among the soft brown ones, per- 
haps, but they only add to her charms. The 
eyes are as tender, the lips as sweetly curved, 
the skin as fair and clear as ever. Not a 
wrinkle mars the serene face, and the expres- 
sion as she sits there with a dainty piece of 
embroidery in her small snowy hands is the 
same lovable one which her daughters have 
always known. 

It is not, however, the same piazza upon 
which Jean plumped down the two gor- 
geously colored laundry bags with the 
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announcement that: “If Professor Forbes 
and Eleanor were bound to play Pilgrim’s 
Progress they’d better lug the bags and 
carry out the characters to the letter.” 

No, that was Hadyn Stuyvesant’s old 
home which the Carruths had rented after 
their own lovely one had gone up in smoke 
as the result of Eleanor’s chemical experi- 
ments. They had lived in Hadyn’s home 
until the previous April, when he had com- 
pleted this lovely one. It had been his gift 
to his wife upon the third anniversary of their 
marriage. At least the deed had been given 
to her on the previous Christmas day, though 
the house had not been completed until the 
last week in March. 

Quietly, and without any fuss or bustle, 
as was his way in everything he undertook, 
Hadyn bought the land owned by Mrs. 
Carruth. She had always hoped to rebuild 
the house which her husband had built so 
many years before, and in which she and her 
children had known so much happiness as 
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long as he had lived; but not until the deed 
of sale was ready to be signed did she become 
aware of the identity of the prospective 
purchaser, though Constance, was, of course, 
in the secret. It had required a good deal 
of persuasion to induce her even to consider 
selling the land. Hadyn was fully aware of 
her desire to rebuild. Hence his determina- 
tion to make her dream a reality, though he 
resolved that he, not ‘‘ Little Mother,’’ whom 
he had grown to love so tenderly, should be 
the one to expend the sum necessary to do 
this. So when the deed of sale was brought 
to her for her signature, the plans for the 
new home were also enclosed in the big 
envelope which contained it. 

A more amazed woman it would have been 
hard to find. For one moment she looked 
at her splendid big son as he stood smiling 
down upon her, and at his lovely young wife 
beside him. Then her eyes filled and she 
held out both her arms to them. 

Tenderly he gathered her into his as Con- 
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stance, still sweet and girlish, with all her 
youthful grace, dropped upon her knees 
beside the chair and taking her mother’s 
hands in hers, laid her soft cheek upon them, 
as she asked gently: 

“Aren’t you glad, glad, glad, Mother? 
Hadyn says it is his only way of repaying 
you for the love you have given him, and for 
letting him make our home his during all the 
lonely years when he had none.” 

‘“The house completed is to be Constance’s 
very own, Mother, and what is hers is yours 
and the little sister’s, you know. I have 
tried to follow out the original plans as closely 
as possible, but I think a few more modern 
conveniences are advisable. We want you 
to look over the plans with us and to make 
any suggestions which may occur to you, 
for while we are about it we wish to restore 
the old home as nearly as possible and at the 
same time make it as nearly perfect as a 
house can be. See, this side in which your 
old bedroom, sitting-room and nursery were 
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situated is to be yours and Jean’s, the thresh- 
old never to be crossed without your sanction- 
ing nod or Jean’s beck. On the other side 
of the hall Connie and I will hold forth in all 
our glory, and upstairs we’ll have oodles of 
room for the Greek philosophers when they 
elect to descend from Parnassus; also extra 
rooms for lesser mortals who chance to be 
our guests. And off here in the grounds will 
be a snug little cottage for Charles and 
Mammy, for we can’t leave them behind, you 
know, because when we leave this house, 
DeLaney is going to move in to it with his 
bonny Mary and Tweedledum and Tweedle- 
dee. A flat down in South Riveredge is no 
place for that pair of youngsters to grow up 
in. I told him so and he is tickled to death 
at the idea. They’re worth all that’s coming 
to them, for they have just doubled the 
business since they have had charge of it. 
George! if I’d only known of that chap’s 
ability sooner! It makes me just sick to 
think of the struggle he had and the fight 
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he put up before I got wise to it. But that’s 
all ended now, and they and the kiddies will 
be in clover in this little house which will 
seem a big one to them, but which we have 
outgrown.” : 

Hadyn had talked rapidly, partly because 
he was so happy and partly because he wished 
to divert Mrs. Carruth’s thoughts a little 
from the sad, if very tender memories which 
hovered about her early home, where many 
sorrows and trials had followed close upon 
much happiness. 

The ruse worked to perfection and a 
happier trio it would have been hard to find 
in Riveredge than that which studied so 
carefully the plans for restoring and improv- 
ing the early home. 

So the following spring they had moved 
into it, and with them came old Mammy 
and Charles to take up their abode in a 
picturesque little bungalow, which Hadyn had 
built not far from the stable which had been 
old Baltie’s sanctuary. 
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Jean was chosen to name the bungalow. 
She called it ‘“Kalpa Taru,” meaning a 
sheltering tree, from which may be gath- 
ered whatever a person wishes. And truly 
Kalpa Taru did in time resemble a tree, 
for the beautiful wistaria which Charles 
and Mammy so carefully transplanted from 
its old bed in the ruins of “Miss Jinny’s” 
burned home, grew and flourished until 
in time it completely covered the little bun- 
galow. 

And in Kalpa Taru, which Charles and 
Mammy promptly corrupted into Kalpar- 
Tear-You, lived the old couple in the sunset 
of their lives, literally finding beneath its 
shelter the realization of every wish they had 
ever known, or even dreamed possible, while 
their idolized ‘‘Miss Jinny’”’ and _ their 
“baby,” Jean, and ‘de young marster and 
mist’ess’’ maintained the dignity and state 
which the good old souls felt to be compati- 
ble with the name of Blairsdale, their Miss 
Jinny’s maiden name, and that of the “ol’ 
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marster’’ who had raised them in far-away 
North Carolina. 

But we are anticipating somewhat, for it 
took the wistaria more than a year to become 
accustomed to its new earth-bed, and this 
hot July morning mammy is grubbing about 
its roots while old Charles sits in a cushioned 
rocker upon the bungalow’s broad porch and 
looks upon her with the same pride which 
stirred his heart for ‘‘Lutie Bolivar’? more 
than half a century ago. 

But now we must return to the piazza of 
the ‘‘great house,’ as these faithful souls, 
true to the traditions of their Southern rais- 
ing, still call the home which shelters their 
white folks. 

It is a wonderfully inviting piazza, broad 
and cool, with its pretty rugs, willow chairs 
and tables, and many hammocks and swings 
piled high with gaily colored pillows. The 
red and white awnings soften the morning 
light and cast a roseate glow over every- 
thing. But the coolest, sweetest object 
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upon it is Mrs. Carruth in her pretty laven- 
der-and-white-striped gown, with its delicate 
embroidery falling back from her throat, the 
little black velvet ribbon bows emphasizing 
its lovely shade. 

She is embroidering a waist for Jean, and 
even as she works there is heard the light 
hoof-beats of a cantering horse upon the 
gravel at the far end of the grounds, and 
a second later Jean and beautiful Comet 
swing into sight. 


CHAPTER III. 
JEAN. 


Jean Carruth at eighteen. From a long- 
legged, slender-bodied romp of fourteen, to 
a well-rounded, supple, graceful girl of eight- 
een is the transformation wrought by four 
years. Yes, nearly four, for Jean had just 
passed her birthday and begun her fifteenth 
year when Eleanor and Constance became 
engaged to be married, and four years in 
a young girl’s life can work the miracles of 
double that number later on. But it is the 
same bonny Jean who sits astride Comet, 
her little riding boots peeping from beneath 
the folds of her divided khaki riding skirt, 
her tailored shirtwaist, with its rolled back 
collar, revealing a slender white column of 
throat. The ends of a sailor knot of brown 


silk, which exactly matches the golden-bronze 
(34) 
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tint of her hair, floats back over her superbly 
carried shoulders. 

In her right hand she holds a riding crop 
and a Panama hat, which is also encircled 
with a fold of the bronze silk; in her left, 
the reins. As she catches sight of her 
mother the right hand is raised and waved 
in a cheerful salute, and her face lights up 
with a smile that reveals the faultless teeth 
and makes her big shining eyes seem bigger 
and brighter than ever. She calls gaily: 


“She sits in the shade to sew a fine seam, 
And revel in beauties of landscape and stream.” 


“How is that for a paraphrase, Mumsey, 
darling? Couldn’t help it, you looked so 
inspiring, and Comet’s gait is enough to set 
one’s thoughts a-jingle. Oh, Mumsey, he 
is like wine: he improves with age. There 
never was such a horse and there never will 
be again. How Hadyn and Connie could 
ever have given him to me for a birthday 
present I don’t see,’’ she cried as she slipped 
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from her mount’s back at the foot of the 
steps. ‘“‘But that is what it means to be 
bitten by the motor bug! Nothing can suit 
them now but that big machine. Well, 
I ought not complain, ought I, Comet, dar- 
ling? If they hadn’t the car I should not 
have you, and you are better than a dozen 
old cars, even if they can whiz out of sight 
while you and I are just swinging and sing- 
ing along like—like, oh, well—what does 
Comet look like when he canters, Mum- 
sey?” 

“He always reminds me of a bird, for his 
hoofs touch the ground so lightly that they 
seem scarcely to touch it at all, dear,” re- 
plied Mrs. Carruth, rising from her chair 
and crossing the piazza to descend the five 
steps and stand beside the young girl and 
beautiful horse. 

Eight years are supposed to bring about 
, great changes in a horse, but they had cer- 
tainly passed very lightly over the magnifi- 
cent bay creature which stood nestling his 
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head in Jean’s arms. Comet was now in 
his thirteenth year, but the fact would hardly 
have been credited. He was still full of 
fire and action, though gentle and tractable 
as a well-trained dog. His coat was like 
satin, its rich blood-bay glinting at times 
like copper; the forelock, mane and _ tail 
were fine and silky as a girl’s hair; the ears 
were alive to every sound; the eyes still 
held that half-quizzical, half-mischievous look 
which a perfectly understood, much petted 
horse invariably hold. Only the initiated 
are aware of this expression, yet it is as 
inseparable from the eyes of a horse which 
has passed all its life under happy condi- 
tions and mutual understanding with his 
owner, as is the happy, trustful confident 
look of a wisely reared child. Pranks, funny 
little outbreaks, coquetry, yes, all these are 
present and cropping out to surprise the 
master or mistress at any moment, but never 
irresponsibility or viciousness. 

This was Comet, and he and Jean might 
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have posed for that famous painting entitled 
“Thoroughbreds.” 

As Mrs. Carruth drew near him, Comet 
remembered his manners, nickered softly 
and, raising his right forefoot, pawed gently 
toward her. 

She laughed and said: 

““Yes, Comet, I know, a i have to use 
two hands to shake yours.” 

‘Hoo - hoo -hoo’”’ acknowledged Comet 
through his delicate nostrils, as she clasped 
her slender fingers about the trim coffin- 
joint. Hadyn had taught him to shake 
hands when he was a colt, and no one ever 
came near him without having the shapely 
forefoot extended to be shaken. Sometimes 
the look of amazement, incredulity or even 
indignation upon the face of the individual 
accosted in a manner so unusual nearly 
threw Jean or Hadyn into hysterics, for 
their sense of humor was very lively. 

“Mumsey, darling, do you know I am a 
very proud girl to be the really, truly owner 
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of such an animal as Comet? Well, I am, 
and I just hope he will live to be as old as 
Baltie did. But, my goodness, won’t I be 
a regular old maid if he does! He isn’t 
quite thirteen now, and I’m just eighteen. 
Baltie lived to be thirty-five. If Comet 
does I’ll be forty! And you'll be wearing 
caps. Would you like an old maid daughter, 
Mumsey, to take care of you in your old age? 
Maybe I'll be a _ strong-minded business 
woman by that time and a suffragette into 
the bargain. Picture me arrayed in a blue 
serge gown with a yaller hat adorned with 
blue, blue flowers—or is it a blue, blue hat 
adorned with yaller, yaller flowers?—upon 
my copper crown. No, it wouldn’t be be- 
coming, so that alone will deter me from 
joining my down-trodden sisters. But, Comet, 
if they’d let me lead one of their parades 
mounted on you, honey, I might be tempted. 
Perhaps they’d let me wear white and yel- 
low for the sake of the color scheme. But 
no, I don’t think the lot of the old maid 
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appeals to me after all. Connie and Nornie 
upset that point of view. If they’d only 
be the least little bit wn-happy, just by way 
of variation there might be some hope for 
my suffering sisters, for most of them seem 
to be recruited from the ranks of the dis- 
appointed old maid who wanted to marry 
but failed to find her affinity, or the woman 
who has already married a hopeless mess 
of a husband and found it out too late, so 
she is sort of reaching out to be what she 
hoped he would prove but didn’t. MHeigh- 
ho, where are we getting to, Mumsey?” 
ended the girl with a laugh. 

““T’ve been wondering,’’ was Mrs. Car- 
ruth’s amused answer. ‘“‘Suppose you come: 
back to earth and tell me a few simple facts. 
Did you see Eleanor and how is Jun- 
ior?’ (Nothing upon earth could have 
induced Mrs. Carruth to call her grand- 
son Solon.) “And have they at last de- 
cided where they are going this summer? 
Unless they start pretty quickly the sum- 
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mer will be passed before they make up 
their minds.” 

“Well, they’ve made them up: They are 
going to Athens, and Homer goes to New 
York tomorrow to make arrangements for 
their passage.”’ 

“Jean! Never! They must be insane!” 
cried Mrs. Carruth, as near to indignation | 
as her placid nature would permit. 

“Of course,’ nodded Jean. ‘‘ They always 
have been. Helicon Hall did it.” 

“But to go to the Mediterranean in mid- 
summer! Why it will kill Junior. He will 
contract fever if they do not.” 

“All they expect him to contract is in- 
spiration. To drink in through his wee nos- 
trils—though he may choke to death doing 
so—the exhilarating influence of his classic 
surroundings. To imbibe deep draughts 
from the true Pirezan spring; if haply 
it didn’t dry up some thousands of years 
ago. To lave his jolly little round body 
in its waters, though I don’t see why he 
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wasn’t doing quite enough laving right where 
he was: He was sitting all alone right in the 
very middle of the lily-pool when I appeared 
upon the scene.” 

‘“Jean!’’ cried Mrs. Carruth once more. 

“Ves, he was, his little toga floating on 
the water. Toga! Mother, why need Eleanor 
be such a fool just because she has married 
Homer Forbes? Why, Mother, it—it—it 
isn’t decent to dress that kid that way. When 
I reached over to pull him out of the pool 
the whole business just naturally came off 
and there he sat among the lly pads in— 
well, in his skin and—one garment. He did 
look like a tiny water god, I'll admit, for 
his flesh is as white and firm as ivory, but 
if any of those students had appeared just 
then I’d have fled and left him to his fate. 
It’s all very classical and picturesque, I dare 
say, but the sooner they put that child into 
rompers the better. But oh, Mother, you 
should have seen him sitting there in that 
pool with all the pond lilies blooming around 
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him, the tropical plants bending above him 
and the sunlight gleaming on his golden curls. 
Why he was having the very time of his 
life, and for a minute I’d a mind to let him 
stay there, splashing and tearing at the 
lilies as he chuckled and grinned. And 
such eyes I’ve never seen in any child’s 
head. Where did he get them, Mumsey? 
Neither Eleanor nor Homer have such won- 
derful blue eyes.” 

“Ask Mammy. I think she can tell you,” 
replied Mrs. Carruth, smiling an enigmatical 


smile. ‘But I hope Junior took no harm. 
How did he come to be alone? Where was 
Chiorisr: 


“Chloris,” answered Jean with scathing 
emphasis upon the word, “‘was not visible 
to the naked eye at that moment. Second 
sight might have discovered her talking to 
George Washington,’ and just here Jean 
broke into a merry peal of laughter. “That 
George Washington should ever find himself 
in Helicon Hall, upon the summit of Mount 
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Parnassus! Shades of the great and only! 
No, Junior was all by his little lonesome and 
had done his little dur—well, he had accom- 
plished what he set out to accomplish, so 
his father and mother should have been 
gratified. But apparently they were not, 
for when I fished him out of the pool and 
he yelled his objections they came a-running. 
So did Chloris, and some explanations were 
in order. I sat down on the grass and howled, 
it was all so irresistibly absurd. That black 
nursemaid was scared blue as Homer stam- 
mered invectives at her; he always does 
stammer when he is excited. Eleanor was 
torn between her indignation and her terror 
for the godling’s well-being, and the godling 
himself was kicking and yelling to be put 
back into his puddle. 

“Just at that moment I spied Stuffy War- 
burton strolling toward us; he had heard 
the yells, though it’s a miracle, for he never 
hears anything, and was coming to learn 
the cause, maybe. I’d no objections, but 
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I didn’t intend to exhibit the cause: not 
in its skin, anyway,” and Jean gave an 
emphatic little nod as she turned to slip 
Comet’s reins over the pommel of the little 
Mexican saddle which Hadyn had given her 
when Comet became her property. Then, press- 
ing her lips to the velvety muzzle, she said: 
“Go ’long, baby. Charles will be waiting 
for you,’”’ and away trotted the intelligent 
beast toward the stable, neighing loudly as 
he went to announce his coming to his de- 
voted slave, old Charles, for Comet was now 
the old man’s only charge, and the co-opera- 
tive plan worked to perfection. Comet 
was cared for like a child, and Charles felt 
himself still in active life and of use to those 
he loved, though the duty was such a light 
one that the faithful old creature’s strength 
was never over-taxed. As Comet trotted 
off, Mrs. Carruth and Jean ascended to the 
piazza, Jean dropping with unstudied grace 
upon one of the willow swings and Mrs. 
Carruth resuming her work as she asked: 
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“Did you learn when this most extraordi- 
nary plan of Eleanor’s and Homer’s crystal- 
lized?’’ 

‘All in a moment, it seems. Homer was 
reading Greek poetry to her last Sunday 
evening and in the middle of a thrilling stanza 
broke off to suggest a visit to the scene. Had 
he suggested a visit to the scene of Dante’s 
Inferno she would have been equally keen, 
I dare say. At any rate, they are going, and 
expect to sail on the fifteenth, if Homer can 
secure passage on the ‘Moltke’.” 

“Then they must leave Junior with me. 
If they want to risk their lives catching one 
of those southern fevers they may, but Junior 
remains here.”’ 

“Honest? Do you really mean it? They’ll 
never do it,’”’ cried Jean bounding from the 
swing. 

“We'll see,”’ asserted Mrs. Carruth, folding 
her work and rising to enter the house. 

“Whoopee!” cried Jean, running after her. 


CHUAPPEER! IV: 
THe LADY OF THE KITCHEN. 


As Jean and her mother disappeared within 
the house a motor car turned into the grounds 
of “ Afterglow,’’ as Constance had named the 
new home. 

It was well named, for not only was it 
bathed in the rich afterglow of the sinking 
sun as it dropped behind South Mountain 
on the opposite shore of the river, but within 
it seemed to abide the restful peace of a 
sunset’s afterglow. Her mother no longer 
had a care; Eleanor was happy in Eleanor’s 
own way, which meant the ways of her lord 
and lordling; she, herself, had never known a 
moment’s unhappiness, or a burden since 
Hadyn had led her from the church door as 
his wife. And Jean? Well, Jean was Jean 
and all augured well for her future. 


Constance and Hadyn were just returning 
(47) 
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from South Riveredge after paying a visit 
to the new quarters recently completed for 
the candy kitchen. 

And what have the eight years developed 
in Constance, who was a girl not yet sixteen 
years of age when we first saw her begin 
making fudge and pralines in Mammy’s 
immaculate kitchen? 

Up to the time of her marriage the story 
has already been told, and at that time the 
little kitchen, built by Hadyn Stuyvesant 
in the grounds of the house which the Car- 
ruths rented from him, had amply met all 
demands. But soon the business began to 
grow rapidly larger and Edward DeLaney 
became manager-in-chief and the bonny 
fore-woman had become his wife. More 
space was needed, and consequently, before 
leaving Riveredge for their wedding trip 
abroad Hadyn and Constance had made 
arrangements for the erection of a spacious 
building in the outskirts of South Riveredge, 
leaving its completion and equipment in the 
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able hands of DeLaney and Mary Willing. 
Upon their return in April the factory was 
nearly completed, and soon after Eleanor’s 
marriage it was formally opened. That 
June Mary Willing had become Mrs. Edward 
DeLaney, and they took up their residence 
in a pretty apartment not far from the 
factory. For another year Constance paid 
almost daily visits to her factory, for it was 
hard for her to settle into a life of comparative 
idleness after having lived such a busy one 
for five years. But Hadyn objected to the 
burden and responsibility of such a growing 
enterprise resting upon his wife’s shoulders 
any longer, and urged her to transfer them to 
his own. To this Constance at first objected 
vigorously, then, realizing how strongly he 
felt, and how it distressed him to have his 
wife engaged in any active business pursuit 
when the necessity for it no longer existed, 
she resolved to try playing ‘‘lady of leisure,” 
as she expressed it, and leave to him the 
‘“hustling’’ for the family. 
4 
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“Though I think it’s a perfectly abominable 
thing to do,” she insisted. ‘You have your 
own business affairs to look after and that is 
quite sufficient. I am a perfectly strong, 
able-bodied young woman, with all my facul- 
ties unimpaired, I trust, and might just as 
well—yes, a whole lot better—be occupied.”’ 

“You occupy yourself looking after the 
Little Mother and Jean. Keep the former 
from running all over Riveredge to help 
the undeserving as well as the deserving, 
and keep Jean from breaking the hearts of 
half its youthful masculine population; for 
I give you my word, Connie, if that girl 
keeps on growing handsomer each year, there 
will be serious damage done in that direction. 
Each time she comes back from Dana Hall 
on a vacation there’s a new victim. You'll 
have the biggest job you ever yet tackled, 
believe me.’ 

Constance had laughed at his nonsense 
at the time, but with each passing year 
realized that Hadyn had known whereof he 
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spoke. Jean had grown up into a very lovely 
girl, and upon her graduation from Dana 
Hall was far handsomer than either of her 
older sisters had ever been. 

Meanwhile “Afterglow”? had been built, 
and into Edward DeLaney’s home had come 
to bide Robin and Roberta, as roly-poly a 
pair of dark-eyed babies as ever condescended 
to grace this planet. They were now two 
years of age, brimful of life, energy and more 
mischief than usually crowds into the lives 
of four ordinary children. It required the 
wits and wisdom of their mother and a nurse 
to keep them from bringing disaster upon 
their own heads and consternation upon their 
neighbors’. Hadyn and Constance had stood 
as sponsors for them at their naming and 
therefore felt no small degree of responsibility 
for their welfare. Moreover, their fondness 
for Mary Willing and Edward DeLaney was 
a very close bond indeed, for both realized 
how much those two had done to bring the 
candy enterprise to its present prosperous 
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condition. So with the exodus from the old 
home to ‘‘ Afterglow,” they had suggested to 
Mary and Edward DeLaney the advisability 
of taking up their residence in the house 
which for four years had sheltered the Car- 
ruths after fire had driven them from the 
home Mr. Carruth had built so many years 
before. 

At first the young couple demurred: it 
would be too expensive, an extravagance they 
were not warranted in indulging in. 

“Now see here, DeLaney,” protested Hadyn, 
“you'd better get Mary and our god-children 
into a place where those kids can romp around 
without danger of knocking the walls out or 
scaring the neighbors blue, than to keep them 
stived up ina flat. It was all O. K. for two, 
but when you begin giving such a practical 
demonstration in mathematics as you two 
have done, though of course we learned long 
ago that twice two makes four, it’s high time 
that we watched out for it to make si 4 

“Oh, come now, Stuyvesant! That’ll do,” 
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laughed DeLaney. ‘‘Of course, such things 
have been known to happen, but 

“Yes, that’s exactly what I’ve been saying,” 
interposed Hadyn. 

But here he had to dodge a well-aimed blow, 
and laughing at the confused DeLaney, added: 

“You and your bonny Mary are going 
into my house. I—I—well, I’m hard up and 
need the rent. We get out on April first and 
you get in on May first, so don’t renew your 


lease here.”’ 

And all had come about as he had planned, 
just as things usually did come about the 
way Hadyn and Constance planned them. 
Now they had settled down into the smoothest 
of grooves, and no one suspected where the 
wheels which ran the machinery were located. 

Now and again Constance accompanied 
her husband down to the factory to make a 
tour of inspection and be greeted by the many 
who were now employed there, as their 
adored proprietress; for the business was still 
conducted under her own name, and the 
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candy boxes still bore the caption ‘‘ Constance 
B.’s Candies,’ and went forth through the 
land so named and widely known, the revenue 
derived from them making her mother and 
sister independent for life. Nor had Hadyn 
been amiss in his conviction that, once having 
given up the active supervision of the business, 
Constance would ever lack an outlet for her 
energies. More than two score men and 
women, many of them merely young boys and 
girls, were employed in the factory, and as 
may be readily surmised, scattered among 
them were several counterparts of the ‘‘ Pearl”’ 
Willing whom we first met in the pages of 
“Three Little Women,’ and not a few 
““Ned Grands” as well. They cumber the 
earth wherever we may roam upon it, and to 
rid it of a few became the task promptly 
assumed by Constance Stuyvesant and her 
husband. To this end they first set themselves 
to work in their own factory. Just now they 
are returning from a morning call upon their 
new tenants and their godchildren. 
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Perhaps a word or two concerning what 
the three years have done for Constance 
and Hadyn may not come amiss just here. 
And what joyous years they have been! 
Four months of journeying through southern 
Europe and the Tyrol in their automobile, 
then home for Eleanor’s wedding. Then, 
month after month, bringing about the changes 
which have resulted in so much happiness for 
“Three Little Women,” as well as many 
others beyond the walls of their own home. 
And now on this warm July morning they 
come bowling into the lovely grounds of 
“ Afterglow’? a man and woman to make the 
heart of any mother thrill with joy. 

Constance is a little stouter than when we 
last saw her; otherwise she is unchanged. 
The same radiant expression, which proved 
so winning to all when she was a girl of sixteen, 
full of hope, confidence and resolutions for 
the future, and which seemed to inspire all 
with whom she came in contact with the same 
happy outlook, still fills the lovely dark eyes, 
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curves the mobile lips and causes the girlish 
dimples to appear and disappear in as fasci- 
nating a manner as they did in girlhood’s 
days. 

Hadyn is very little changed. Tall, stal- 
wart and broad of shoulder, straight of limb, 
full of virile life, he carries with him ever the 
impression of latent force, of resolution, and 
above all else, reliability. The brown silky 
hair, only a shade or two lighter than Con- 
stance’s, still turns back in short crisp curls 
upon his forehead, for he has always worn it 
ala pompadour, cut as short as he could induce 
his barber to cut it, or his protesting wife to 
allow. She rebels every time the words “‘hair 
cut’’ are spoken, insisting that no sooner does 
it grow long enough for her to comfortably 
wind her fingers into it to bring him to order 
when rebellious, than he flees to the barber 
to have it shorn. Whereupon he retorts: 
“Of course! Why not? Why invite dis- 
aster?” 

The square chin and firm mouth have not 
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changed from the moment he stood facing 
old Jabe Raulsbury and defending Jean 
Carruth and old Baltie, but the smile when 
the lips curve into one is as winning and 
fascinating as when he gathered the little 
ten-year-old child into his arms and bade her 
“leave the job to him.”’ The eyes can be as 
keen as when he ordered Jabe into the custody 
of the constable, though quite as soft, too, 
as when, later on, Jean raised her winsome 
little face to kiss him because he had rescued 
Baltie from Jabe’s cruelty. 

But today they rest upon the graceful 
woman he is assisting from the motor car 
which has just come to a standstill at the 
porte cochére, and they hold a wonderful 
light. 

There is no one in sight, and as she touches 
foot to ground she finds herself in his arms, 
his lips pressed to hers. 

‘‘Oh, Hadyn!”’ she protests, blushing like a 
girl. ‘‘Right out here where everyone can 


see us.” 
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“And not a soul to do so. And even if 
there were several souls to do so, what of it, 
Madam? Are you not my lawfully wedded 
spouse?’’ laughed her husband, releasing her. 

“That is very true, but your lawfully 
wedded spouse is not going to let you make 
love to her in the middle of the driveway, 
sir,’’ protested the still blushing Constance, 
running across the piazza to disappear within 
the house, as he called after her half-seriously, 
half-laughingly: 

“That is why I still like to. The modesty 
which won still holds, little girl, thank God.” 

““An’ amen, an’ amen agin ter dat, Massa 
Hadyn,’’ echoes a mellow voice, as Mammy 
stepped through the window which gave 
upon the piazza. 

“Hello, Mammy Blairsdale-Devon and 
Company,” cried Hadyn, wheeling around to 
confront the old woman. ‘‘Where did you 
spring from? Haven’t you got over your 
old tricks yet? Now see here, aren’t three 
years enough probation? Gee whiz! I 
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never could kiss my sweetheart in the old 
days without having you bob up serenely to 
maintain the proprieties, and, by George, if 
you aren’t at it yet after we’ve been married 
three solid years. Clear out, Mammy, she’s 
mine now for keeps.”’ 

“Sho’! Go long, chile. She war mine fo’ 
keeps long befo’ yo’ was borned into de worl’, 
an’ now, bress Gawd! yo’s mine too, an’ I 
like ter bus’ wid pride when I sets ma eyes’ 
pon yo, I does. I may be ole, but I isn’t 
too ole fer ter sort o’ feel warm an’ glowy 
when I sees de right sort o’ love makin’, I 
isn’t. Dat chile got what she deservin’, an’ 
I’se one happy ole woman fer ter see it. 
Yah, yah!” and, laughing her mellow laugh, 
Mammy slipped noiselessly into the house 


once more. 


CHAPTER V. 
CONSTANCE’S AND HApDYN’S SOWING. 


When Constance became Hadyn Stuy- 
vesant’s wife she realized more than ever 
before what her mother’s loss must have 
been when her father died. Not only in the 
material things of life but far more in the 
protection and moral support she had always 
known. 

Not until she, herself, had a husband to 
protect her in all the sanctity of home and 
wifehood did she comprehend what that lack 
must have meant through the past fourteen 
years to her mother, who, from her earliest 
childhood, had been sheltered and protected 
as it falls to the lot of very few women to be. 

True, Mammy had ever been a tower of 
strength, but in the tender, intimate relations 


of their daily lives, in her absolute trust in 
(60) 
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Hadyn, Constance more fully comprehended 
her mother’s loss. She had been old enough 
at her father’s death to be fully aware of his 
ceaseless devotion to her. Consequently her 
attitude toward her mother had become 
even more tender and each day held greater 
evidence of her own and Hadyn’s love for 
the sweet and gracious head of their home. 

It had been their request upon their 
marriage that Mrs. Carruth should retain 
the management of the home, for well Con- 
stance knew that, without the domestic 
duties to which she had been accustomed all 
her life, her mother would be utterly lost. 
She was too essentially a Southern housewife 
to be happy unless at the head of a house- 
hold, for a gentle, dignified reign, a quiet 
ordering of all things made part and parcel 
of her existence. 

So very little change had occurred in the 
household when Eleanor went out of it and 
Hadyn came into it, so far as outward seem- 
ing was concerned, though in reality a very 
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subtle one took place; for each member 
realized that a protector had been installed 
when Hadyn Stuyvesant became “my son,”’ 
and the love given him by his wife’s mother 
was a very beautiful thing indeed. 

And did he value it? There was hardly 
an hour or a day of his life when this was not 
demonstrated, and all the affection which 
had once been showered upon his own mother 
was now given Mrs. Carruth. She and Jean 
became, next to Constance, the end and aim 
of his existence. It was a fortunate order of 
things, for had it so befallen that Homer 
Forbes had come into that home instead of 
Hadyn, much of the perfect harmony now 
existing would undoubtedly have been want- 
ing. Not of any lack of desire upon his or 
Eleanor’s part to maintain such harmony, 
but simply because neither possessed the 
peculiar qualities to bring it about. 

No, the demi-god and his goddess, together 
with their godling, were far better placed in 
Helicon Hall, where their semi-visionary exist- 
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ence could be lived to their own liking, and 
their fancies indulged to their heart’s content, 
always and ever provided that Mammy did 
not radically interfere. They were happy in 
their own way, and the inmates of ‘“‘ After- 
glow”’ were certainly happy in theirs. 

As has been told in earlier tales of these 
three little women, Constance’s greatest 
charm had ever been her modesty, her free- 
dom from self-consciousness and a singular 
purity of soul which carried her untainted 
and unsullied through experiences which 
would have held greater significance for many 
other girls. It had been those qualities 
which had eventually been impressed upon 
the frivolous Pearl Willing and reclaimed her 
when it seemed that her own silly vanity was 
about to wreck all outlook for future hap- 
piness or fine womanhood, and replaced her 
with the splendid Mary Willing, who had 
become the devoted and adored wife of 


Edward DeLaney. 
Constance never fully realized what she had 
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done in that direction, she was too modest 
to do so, but the evidence of it was patent 
to all. What she did realize, however, were 
the conditions which had made _ possible 
“Pearl”? Willing, and none had been quicker 
to help her to do so than the Mary Willing 
re-born. 

Naturally in her employ were many young 
girls. Some of them from well-ordered, 
respectable homes, others from just such 
slipshod ones as had sent poor silly “‘Pearl”’ 
out to earn a livelihood. Constance was 
determined to correct these unhappy in- 
fluences if it lay in her power to do so, and in 
no direction did she find such practical and 
moral support as in Mary DeLaney. Many, 
many were the hours these two young wives 
passed together, planning and contriving for 
those less fortunately circumstanced, and 
some of the practical outcomes of their plans 
were a home-club and dormitory for a large 
number of the girls employed in the factory. 
In this building, erected about a half a mile 
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from the factory, and built upon land owned 
and given by Hadyn, were some charming 
little suites of rooms daintily though simply 
furnished, and presided over by the mother 
of one of the inmates; a woman of refined 
tastes and sterling character. She was a 
widow who, prior to being placed in charge 
of the ‘New Bee Hive,” as this building had 
been named in honor of the first one, had 
done dressmaking, but had found it more 
than her strength could endure. 

She was amply adapted to fill the position of 
matron, for she was still young enough to be in 
sympathy with the inmates of the Bee Hive. 

The main portion of this building was, as 
has been stated, given up to the single rooms, 
or small suites for the girls, the rent charged 
for them being almost nominal. Connected 
with it was a large dining-room where not 
only the inmates could procure well prepared, 
ample, wholesome meals at a small outlay, 
but others employed in the factory could do 
likewise if so disposed. 
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There was also an infirmary, a sun-parlor, 
a great cozy living room, a gymnasium and 
a swimming pool, as well as a small audi- 
torium and domestic-science school, where 
able instructors were employed at Constance’s 
expense to teach the girls the simple arts of 
home-making, sewing, etc.; lessons which 
Mary Willing had learned after going to live 
in Mrs. Carruth’s home. 

Once a week some sort of entertainment 
was in order, also quite free, as Hadyn’s 
contribution toward better things, so he said. 

But wisest of all was the roof-garden, to 
which the girls were at liberty to invite their 
men friends, there to entertain them as self- 
respecting girls should. Many forms of 
amusement were provided, and each Satur- 
day night during warm weather an orchestra, 
composed of the boys from a similar home 
which Hadyn had established for the men 
and boys of the factory, played for a couple 
of hours, when dancing was in order. And 
rarely did a Saturday evening pass that 
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Constance and Hadyn did not drop in for a 
short time to ‘“‘tread a measure” with their 
protégés, and great was the honor conferred 
upon the girl selected by Hadyn, or the 
young man indicated by Constance for part- 
ner. The possibility of being chosen for 
this honor was incentive enough to a line of 
deportment in public and private which 
would make this honor attainable; for it 
was understood that Mr. and Mrs. Stuy- 
vesant never selected as their partners those 
whose conduct was not creditable. 

And how could they know of the private 
lives of their protégés? | 

Ah, there was little the “heads of the 
factory didn’t get wise to,’’ any individual 
employed in it would assure you. But 
how, none could ever tell, it was all done 
so quietly and unostentatiously. But they 
knew, and after a time few ever came in 
for the unspoken rebuke of being overlooked; 
for both Constance and Hadyn made it a 
point to select each in turn as the weeks 
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passed by, and many a man or girl went 
home from those little weekly gatherings 
made proud and happy by some gracious, 
tactful word of praise or thanks for the 
manner in which he or she had performed 
their particular duty at the factory, and 
thus contributed, if even in a small degree, 
to the success of the business. 

Once a month Constance visited the sew- 
ing class held Wednesday evenings to read 
aloud while the work went forward, Hadyn 
doing likewise at the men’s house; for in 
addition to their many philanthropies a fine 
library was maintained for their boys and 
girls. 

Oh, it was a wonderful scheme of things 
which these two had brought to pass in 
Riveredge, and they little guessed how far- 
reaching it would prove, how many future 
homes would be the happier, more wisely 
conducted because they had put their hearts 
and minds, common sense and unfailing 
justice in this labor of love; of giving to so 
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many the incentive to develop all that was 
best in them, and doing it without a shade 
of patronage or condescension to mar the 
doing, but winning the esteem and love of 
all with whom they came in touch. The 
little girl who at sixteen had resolved to 
make her mother and sister independent 
and happy had wrought far greater than 
she knew, for in less than ten years she had 
brought independence and happiness to hun- 
dreds, while she, herself, was the happiest 
of all because of having done so. We can’t 
give of self without being the better for the 
giving. 

Nor had Mary Willing DeLaney been far 
behind her ‘‘guide, philosopher and friend,” 
as she always called Constance. True, her 
twin babies took up a great part of her time, 
and very wonderful babies they were, to be 
sure, but Mary still found time to visit the 
factory frequently, and the New Bee Hive 
also, and it was Mary DeLaney who suggested 
what she termed her ‘Thank Offering.” 
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Since her own babies had come Mary had 
begun to understand just why her own child- 
hood and girlhood had been so unlike those 
of the girls she so admired, and she resolved 
that little ‘‘Tweedledum and Tweedledee,”’ 
as Hadyn had dubbed them, should be 
spared the humiliation of paying for their 
parents’ blunders and shortcomings, as she 
and her brothers and sisters had done. Con- 
sequently they were reared wisely and well, 
their physical, mental and moral condition 
being her chief object in life, her model 
being the woman she loved best on earth, 
Mrs. Carruth. 

And it was Mrs. Carruth who helped her 
carry out her wish to help other mothers, 
and to this end they combined their efforts 
and incomes to establish a children’s ward 
in the Bee Hive Infirmary, bearing all ex- 
penses themselves and jealous of outside 
help, for they insisted that they were the 
mothers, and upon them should rest the 
responsibility. So the ward was established, 
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a nurse installed, and the children of those 
employed at the factory cared for when 
they required care. Once a week Mrs. 
Carruth and Mary gave little informal teas 
in the lecture room connected with the 
“infirmary,’’ making welcome all who cared 
to come, and dispensing much which was 
more worthy of digestion than the dainty 
cakes, chocolate and tea. The eatables were 
tangible, but the atmosphere of refinement, 
the gentle grace of the elder hostess, and- 
Winning charm of the younger one were 
unconsciously absorbed, as were the -prac- 
tical common sense hints, so given that none 
guessed that they were being quietly lectured, 
yet carried home with them some very sane 
ideas. 

Marvels were worked in that little ward 
and it was no wonder that Mrs. Carruth 
and Mary took boundless pride in their 
work. Perhaps Bobby and Bobbin, as their 
father called the twins, were as practical 
object lessons as could be given to the women 
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who came to these teas, for the wee ones 
were always brought in for a time by their 
immaculate nurse, to be greeted rapturously 
by all present. And a jolly little pair they 
were. Always happy, healthy and ready 
to be chums with everybody. 

Since her return from Dana Hall Jean 
had often visited the Bee Hive, but Jean’s 
contributions to its attractions lay in the 
fun she supplied. Jean sang to her banjo 
or mandolin accompaniment, gave comical 
dialogues, danced fancy dances—was, in short, 
what she chose to term the ‘‘clown of the 
show.’ 

And Eleanor and Homer? Well, they 
were too absorbed in “influencing”? up in 
Helicon Hall to have much time left for 
more commonplace matters. Perhaps, how- 
ever, ‘‘Stuffy’’ could hardly be taken for a 
fair example of what they were doing in that 
line. 

But we must move onward with this tale. 


CHAPTER VI 
Mammy. 


“Mammy!”’ What a word to conjure 
with in the Carruth family! What had old 
black Mammy not been to them individually 
and collectively? 

In the early days down in Forestvale, 
North Carolina, before the Civil War, when 
Mammy’s mother had been bought by ‘“‘ol’ 
Massa Blairsdale,’’ Mrs. Carruth’s grand- 
father, and brought to Forestvale, prosperity 
had been the order of the times, and into 
this prosperity Mammy had been born, one 
of over three hundred slaves upon the great 
plantation. There she had grown up with 
the innumerable other picaninnies, leading 
the happy, care-free life so truly the one 
of your true child of Africa. 

She had been Mrs. Carruth’s mother’s 
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constant companion and very shadow, play- 
ing with her from morning till night, waiting 
upon her hand and foot, and growing up in 
the sunshine of her sunny, lovable disposition. 
When ‘‘ Miss Valerie” grew up into a beauti- 
ful young girl, Lutie Bolivar, as she was 
called, grew into a comely young negress. 
When Miss Valerie married her third cousin, 
also a Blairsdale, Lutie also married. When 
the present Mrs. Carruth entered the world 
as Virginia Blairsdale, Lutie, following her 
‘“Miss Valerie’s example in all things,” pre- 
sented her master with a tiny black atom 
which was christened Lucile. 

But the tiny Lucile did not long survive, 
and before a month had passed Lutie’s love 
was entirely centered upon the little Vir- 
ginia, and never for a moment in all the 
long years had it wavered. Through days 
of joy or days of sorrow, through prosperity 
or adversity, peace or anxiety, it had held, 
and now over seventy years of faithful ser- 
vice, untiring devotion, unfaltering love, was 
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old Mammy’s record to yield up to the 
recording angel when her time should come 
to do so. She had passed through many a 
thrilling scene, many a trying experience 
during all those years, but was still a won- 
derfully vigorous old woman, though Charles, 
her husband, from whom the vicissitudes of 
war had separated her for many, many 
years, was now past any very active service. 
Charles was nearing his fourscore milestone. 
Life had been harder for poor old Charles, 
for he had been separated from his “‘white 
folks’? during a long period of time and 
had missed the care and love which had 
ever been Mammy’s lot in spite of many 
changes. When again restored to his own 
people it had been almost too late, though 
all that love and care could dictate had 
since been done. 

Up to the time of the removal of the 
family from Hadyn’s old home Charles and 
Mammy had conducted their lunch counter 
in South Riveredge Arcade, but Mrs. Car- 
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ruth felt that the time had then arrived for 
the old couple to enjoy a well-earned rest. 

Perhaps bringing this order of things to 
pass would seem to be the simplest art in 
the world, but there was Mammy to be 
reckoned with. Mammy who had “‘raised”’ 
her ‘‘ Miss Jinny,’”’ and every one of her ‘‘ Miss 
Jinny’s chillern”’ into the bargain. The fact 
that Mammy herself had been raised by the 
Blairsdales had no bearing upon the case 
whatever. Mammy had bossed every single 
one of the three girls into young womanhood, 
and was likely to rule with a rod of iron so 
long as her tongue could wag. 

Ordinarily she was permitted to go along 
in her own way, quite free from dictation, 
which, when all was said and done, admitted 
of improvement, but once in a while came a 
time when “Miss Jinny’’ took the law into 
her own hands. At such times Mammy*s 
transformation was too funny for words: 
every particle of combativeness was snuffed 
out and she was Lutie again, the well-trained 
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servant to Miss Jinny, the undisputed mis- 
tress. 

Such had been the crisis when Miss Jinny 
decreed that old Charles’ days of active 
labor must cease, and that for all future time 
he must rest upon the results of his labors. 
Had not the old couple made sufficient to 
live upon in comfort for the remainder of their 
days? Mrs. Carruth was now amply able to 
care for them; but Mammy was so proud 
of having earned enough to carry a bank 
account from which she and Charles could 
draw the interest, that Mrs. Carruth felt 
it wiser to let them feel their independence 
by so doing. But the little bungalow must 
be her, or rather Hadyn’s, gift to them, and 
if Charles must have some occupation there 
was Comet to be cared for. He was equal to 
the small exertion such a duty demanded, 
and, well—words are inadequate to describe 
the care bestowed upon that spoiled and 
pampered animal. 

As to Mammy, nothing short of a stroke 
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of paralysis, or death itself, could ever put 
her entirely out of commission. Miss Jinny 
might have in her kitchen the very best cook 
obtainable for money, but Mammy could 
beat her at her own game and never turn a 
hair. Housemaids might hope to evade Miss 
Jinny’s vigilance, but Mammy’s _ never. 
Hadyn’s man, who had been with him years 
as body servant, might steal an extra midhour 
when his days off came round, but if he ever 
hoped to slip into his snug quarters over the 
garage without Mammy’s alert ear being 
aware of the hour of his return, he was might- 
ily mistaken. She never interfered with his 
outgoings or incomings, but on the other hand 
she never failed to let him understand that 
she knew quite well every step or move he 
made, and that though she would mind her 
own business so long as they were circum- 
spectly taken, she held the sword of Damocles 
suspended above his head. | 

It was all funny beyond words to describe, 
but Mammy would be Mammy to the end of 
her life. 
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On the whole, things ran with wonderful 
smoothness and serenity in the Carruth- 
Stuyvesant household. The machinery was 
well hidden and perfectly oiled—Mammy 
carrying the oil can. 

Each morning she was astir early, ‘‘bossin’ 
dat no-’count Mirandy”’ who, now grown to a 
stout, well-grown girl, acted as dusky hand- 
maiden in the bungalow. Then, her own 
domicile set in order, Charles properly clad 
and fed and sent forth to minister to the needs 
of the blue-blooded Comet, she hied her into 
the great house to minister to the needs of 
other beings who boasted blue blood. 

And what a picturesque old body Mammy 
is today! True to her African blood, she is 
devoted to colors, but the day of gorgeous 
bandanas and big checks upon a house servant 
have passed with ante-bellum times, so 
Mammy has taken to white and is good to 
look at. 

White linen gown, plain as a trained nurse’s, 
and ironed under the supervision of Mammy’s 
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eagle eye; white lawn apron, hemstitched by 
her own Miss Jinny’s sacred fingers—fingers 
still white and delicate in spite of hardships 
passed through, because Mammy has always 
saved them needless labor; a white lawn cap, 
also fashioned by Miss Jinny, resting upon 
smoothly brushed, snowy white wool— 
Mammy would have despised straight hair, 
which would have indicated mixed blood. 
She has turned very gray during the past 
three years, but when anyone alludes to it 
she promptly replies: 

‘““Dat’s what come ob bein’ a mar’ied ’oman 
agin. No one ain’t ever see no gray h’ar 
‘pon my haid long’s I was a widder-’oman, 
but des as soon as I done teken ‘pon me de 
cyres ob matrimony agin, yo’ see what done 
happen to me. As husban’s go Charles do 
well ’nough, but dey sho’ do w’ar ’pon de 
sperrit. Dey sho’ do.” 

“Yes, you look terribly worn, Mammy, 
but just look at Charles!” cried Jean. ‘‘He 
is so much whiter than you that you seem 
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drab by contrast. I reckon Charles might 
tell a tale about matrimony if he chose; I’m 
really sorry for Charles.” 

“Well den, yo’ can hide yo’ sorror f’om 
de worl’, for he ain’t needin’ none, lemme 
tell yo’. He clar spiled wid bein’ fussed ober. 
Ma Lawd, when J ain’t a-studyin’ ’bout him, 
Miss Jinny’s runnin’ arter him, an’ when she 
ain’t doin’ it, den Miss Connie is, an’ when she 
ain’t, Massa Hadyn’s a-foolin’ ’roun’. Den, 
when all de res’ ob de outfit gits froo foolin’, 
den yo’ jest nachelly make a plum fool ob 
dat man. Yis, yo’ doferafac’. Ain’t I see 
yo’ carryin’ a box ob candy out ter him yether 
mornin’ right after I done teken one way from 
him kase he kep me up de hull endurin’ 
night groanin’ wid de toof-ache? An’ huccum 
he kin git de toof-ache’s more’n I kin study 
out when he ain’t got nothin’ in de mouf 
but dem store teef wha’ Massa Hadyn done 
’sist pon havin’ made for him! Now, please 
ma’am, splain dai ter me.” 

Yes, Charles and Mammy are now living 
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in clover, the well-earned reward of years of 
faithfulness, and none rejoices in it more truly 
than Jean, at once their greatest joy and their 
greatest torment, and likely to prove even a 
greater one ere these chapters end. 

As Mammy entered the dining-room to cast 
her critical eye upon the glass which “Lily 
Pearl,’’ the waitress, had had just placed in 
the glass closet, Hadyn followed Constance 
upstairs. When he had reached the landing 
Mrs. Carruth called to him from her sitting- 
room. Constance was already with her, 
and the atrocity of Eleanor’s wild idea of 
taking Junior into the horrors of a southern 
European climate’ in midsummer was the 
subject of a lively discussion. 

“Well, he is their kid and if they want 
to take long chances with him, how can we 
stop them?” was Jean’s very practical ques- 
tion. 

“T really wish they would not; it is danger- 
ous, there’s no denying that,” asserted Con- 
stance, into whose ears the amazing decision 
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of her sister and erratic brother-in-law had 
been poured. 

“Of course it is dangerous! I think 
Eleanor must be mad, and Homer always 
has been,’’ was Mrs. Carruth’s heated asser- 
tion. 

“Hear! Hear!” cried Hadyn. ‘When 
did he become violent, Mother?’’ 

“You need not laugh. I wish I could 
invariably count upon him as I do upon 
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you. 

“Listen to her open flattery, will you, 
please. Go away, Champion, before your 
head is turned hind-side-before. How under 
the sun you have survived three years of this 
is more than I can see. I always thought she 
was a pretty flattery sort of Mumsey to us 
girls, but since she has been able to say 
‘my son,’ I see we were a bunch of abused 
beings.” 

“Vou look it! <A fair, frazzled-out, pining- 
away specimen of young womanhood, you 
curly-crowned jeopardizer of the family 
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peace!’ cried Hadyn, catching his young 
sister-in-law in his arms and forcibly seating 
her upon the couch, where he proceeded to 
pile the sofa pillows on her—no easy job even 
for his strength, for Jean Carruth was an 
athletic young woman with more than the 
average strength of arm. 

A lively scrimmage ensued, which ended 
in Jean’s capitulation when several large shell 
pins and combs flew to all points of the com- 


pass to let down a rippling mass of copper- 
hued hair. Jean fled, after snatching up 
combs and pins, and calling over her shoulder: 


“She who fights and runs away 
Will live to fight another day; 


“but you'll be killed with flattering tongues, 
and that is a most ignominious death.” 

As Jean tore out of the room Hadyn hurled 
after her a parting shot in the form of a sofa 
pillow. Jean dodged and the pillow caught 


Mammy fairly and squarely upon the head, 
and sent her cap spinning. 
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Jean’s derisive shout joined with Mammy’s 
“Bress Gawd! what I run inter?” 

Had she asked what had run into her the 
question would have been more apropos. 
But Jean did not pause for explanations, and 
Hadyn, hearing Mammy’s cry, came into 
the hall with a rush, crying: 

“Oh, Mammy, I beg your pardon. On 
my word, I do. That missile was not meant 
for you, you know it was not.” 

“‘T know who ’twas meant fer, and dhough 
I ain’t know what she been at, I’se p’intedly 
sure she jist missed what she deservin’,”’ 
answered Mammy, picking up her cap and 
adjusting it upon her head. 

‘““Yes, she missed what she deserved and 
you caught what you didn’t,” laughed Hadyn, 
seeing that no harm had been done. 

“Miss Jinny, yo’ in dar?” asked the old 
woman, following Hadyn into the room. 
“Why, what done happen?” for the good 
old soul was quick to discover signs of 
perturbation upon her Miss Jinny’s face. 
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“Mammy, Eleanor is going to take Junior 
to the other side of the earth in all this heat, 
and I say it will be enough to kill him,”’ said 
Mrs. Carruth tragically. 

For a moment Mammy looked at her as 
though she thought she had lost her senses. 
Then she stammered: 

‘““Wha’—wha’—wha’ dat yo’ sayin’, Miss 
Jinny?”’ 

Mrs. Carruth explained. Mammy’s face 
was a study, then she burst out: 

“She ain’t gwine do no sich a t’ing, kase I 
ain’t gwine Jet her doit. Massa Hadyn, is dat 
baby ingine ob you’s down ter de do’ yit?”’ 

“Yes, Mammy.” 

“Well, den yo’ got ter hike me up ter de 
Hel’con Hall. I allers said de ve’y debbil 
hisse’f couldn’ mek me git inter dat maschine, 
but if Miss Nornie teks ter livin’ at places 
wha’ named lak de place what he lives at, 
an’ gettin’ idees in her haid dat no one but him 
could a’ put dar, den I gotter use his kyind 
o’ maschines fer ter git atter her quick.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
Mammy TAKES COMMAND. 


“Huh! If ennybody had ’a’ tol’ me I’d 
’a’ sot ma foots in one ob dese hyer sputterin’ 
maschines, I’d ’a’ felt like smackin’ ’em,’’ 
panted Mammy as the great car whirled 
away up the mountain toward Helicon Hall, 
the imposing white stucco building, a minia- 
ture replica of the Parthenon, in which 
Madam Eleanor Forbes and her demigod, 
Professor Homer Forbes, received and taught 
the ideas of the affluent youth of Riveredge, 
or elsewhere, to shoot in a classical manner. 
But it has been described before. Just now 
other things are uppermost in the minds of 
the devoted pair who abide there. They 
are planning a trip to Greece, the very 
inspiration of Helicon Hall and all who bide 
or enter therein. They have fully resolved 
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to set forth within the ensuing week, and 
take with them their son and heir, that his 
infantile lungs may breathe in the classic air 
of the home of the gods, his infantile eyes 
feast upon the glories of the mount for which 
his home in modern, prosaic America is 
named. For twenty-four hours have his 
parents rhapsodized over the effect which a 
three months’ residence in such surroundings 
needs must have upon their offspring, and 
enthusiasm had mounted to thrilling heights 
when fate in the form of a benzine buggy 
bore down, or rather up, upon them. 

Now be it known that Mammy Blairsdale 
had never brooked disobedience from any of 
her ‘‘ Miss Jinny’s chillern’’ since the moment 
they entered the world. The fact that they 
had grown up to comely young women, that 
two of them were already young matrons and 
one of them a very proud young mother, had 
not the slightest bearing upon their relations. 
They were still the “chillern’”’ and she was 
“Mammy, and of course she must be 
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obeyed. So what was the astonishment of 
Mr. and Mrs. Homer when, looking up from 
one of a pile of maps over which they sat 
poring that warm morning, they saw Hadyn’s 
car roll into the grounds, and seated beside 
him, both hands gripped tight fast to the 
arms of the seat as though in terror of imme- 
diate destruction, the autocrat of Madam 
Eleanor’s childhood. 

“Why, Homer,’”’ she cried, springing to 
her feet. ‘‘Look! Can you believe your 
own eyes? Here comes Hadyn, and beside 
him sits Mammy.” 

“Eh? What? Which Mammy?” was the 
rather inane question, as though there were a 
dozen at large in the community. 

“There, coming in Hadyn’s car. Will 
wonders never cease? That I should live 
to see Mammy Blairsdale in a motor car! 
Something very much out of the ordinary 
must have occurred; let us learn,’ and 
Eleanor hurried toward the driveway, Homer 
stopping to fold his maps. 
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“Why, Mammy!” cried Eleanor, as the 
car came to a standstill. ‘This zs a sur- 
prise. How did you ever induce her to get 
into your machine, Hadyn?” 

But before Hadyn could reply Mammy 
had recovered her breath, of which the 
rapid ride had nearly deprived her, and held 
the floor, or rather, the ground, to which she 
had descended with much dignity. 

“He ain’t had nothin’ in de roun’ worl’ ter 
do wid’ suadin’ me fer ter git inter dat pesky 
contraption. It’s yo’-all what fotched me 
a-hikin’ up hyer as dough de ol’ boy hissef 
behime me. Ma Lawd, wha’ for anybody 
crave fer ter go a-twillerin’ froo de worl’ in 
one ob dem maschines wha’ fa’r stir up hur- 
ricanes is mo’n I kin unnerstan’ lessen dar’s 
danger ob pestilence er sudden death. 
Wouldn’ nothin’ else ’a’ brung me, I tell yo’.” 

““Can’t see that any of us are threatened 
with either,’’ was Homer’s placid comment, 
as he joined the group. ‘‘But I’m glad to 
see you, Mammy Blairsdale.”’ 
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“Huh! Mebbe yo’ won't be so tickled 
by de time I’se ready fer ter go back home. 
Whar dat chile at?” she interrogated, looking 
sharply about her for Homer, Junior. 

“At the fountain of Hippocrene with 
Chloris. He delights in its limpid flow.” 

“Hippo? Hippo? What dat yo’ sayin’, 
suh? Yo’ ain’t got one ob dose gre’t, squar’- 
nosed, thick-hided wild beastesses fo’ dat 
chile fer ter play wid, is yo’? An’ if yo’ is 
it’s-a dead stuffed one, ain’t it?’ Hadyn 
turned suddenly to shut off the power of the 
machine. Homer, the literal, looked puzzled. 
Eleanor hastened to explain: 

“Oh, Mammy dear, no—no. That is 
merely the name of the lovely fountain in the 
court of the hall. Baby Solon is perfectly 
fascinated by its beauty. He spends hours 
there with Chloris.” | 

“More like he fas’nated wid de water. I 
never is see a chile yit dat ain’t honin’ fer ter 
splash in a puddle. But I hears yo’-all’s 
been fixin’ fer ter go a-trabblin’? When yo’ 
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aimin’ fer ter start an’ whar yo’ aimin’ fer 
ter fotch up at?” 

“Oh, has Jean told you? Yes, Mammy, 
we have planned the loveliest trip I could have 
dreamed of. We shall simply revel in Greece,”’ 
cried Eleanor, clasping her hands ecstatically. 

“Yes; Greece as she is today and ancient 
Greece—rich, rich in its atmosphere and 
inspiration,’ added Homer, beaming upon 
Hadyn through his thick-lensed glasses, and, 
as usual, oblivious of the expression of utter 
disgust and horror which was steadily grow- 
ing upon Mammy’s countenance, though 
Hadyn was, as ever, keenly alive to the 
pending eruption. 

Then it came. 

“Grease! Grease! Rebblin’ in grease, an’ 
ol’ grease at dat? Rich grease? Well, I 
reckons ef yo’ gits it, ol’ enough an’ rich 
enough yo’ll do some runnin’ stid ob rebblin’. 
Ma Gawd, Massa Fo’bes, is yo’ gone cl’ar 
’stracted an’ teken Miss Nornie long wid 
yo’? No wonner ma Miss Jinny so upsot 
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dat she lak ter go ’stracted too. An’ yo’ 
t’ink I’se gwine let yo’ tek dat chile ter any 
sech place as dat yo’ aimin’ fer ter go at? 
Yo’ chillern mus’ t’ink I’se reached ma 
dotage fer a fac’. No, sir-ee! Ef yo’-all 
honin’ fer ter get messed up endurin’ dis 
sizzlin’ hot weather, go long an’ do it, I ain’t 
gwine ter stop yo’, but dat chile is got ter 
stop long wid his gran’ma wha’ got sense 
‘nough ter keep him clean, and I’se right on 
de job too! Yo’ hyar me?” 

During this tirade, in which Mammy’s 
true meaning began to percolate, Homer and 
Eleanor stood staring at her like a pair of 
naughty children who had been caught with 
their hands and faces smeared with currant 
jam. Then light dawned and Homer roared, 
though Eleanor still looked greatly perturbed. 
In spite of her three years of wifehood and 
one and a half of motherhood, the traditions 
of a lifetime were hard to cast off, and 
Mammy had been the autocrat of her exist- 
ence all her life. 
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So she strove to explain and propitiate. 
She might as well have saved her breath. 
If it was not ‘de genuine, pure grease she 
was talkin’ ’bout it must be a triflin’ no- 
‘count place dat could wanter bear any sech 
dirty name, an’ de less she had ter do wid it 
de better. It sho’ didn’ have a clean sound, 
an’ dat chile weren’t gwine ter be took ter 
no place dat weren’t fitten fo’ white folks fer 
ter go at.” 

“But, Mammy, the very handsomest men 
the world has ever seen have come from 
Greece,” protested Eleanor. 

“Ha yo’ done seed any ob ’em?’ demanded 
Mammy, bound to have manifest evidence if 
possible. 

“Certainly I have; a great many, and so 
have you.” 

“Whar is I seen ’em at?” 

“Right here in South Riveredge. Isn’t 
little Tony Zenxis who carries the daily 
paper to mother one of the handsomest boys 
you have ever seen? His features, face, 
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coloring, his eyes! They are faultless, fault- 
less. A perfect model for a painter or a 
sculptor. Only think of seeing such beauty 
in every person one meets,’ rhapsodized 
Eleanor, so lost in her enthusiasm that she 
quite forgot to look at Mammy. Had she 
done so it is safe to assume that her descent 
to the world of material facts would have 
been a speedy one, for never was contemp- 
tuous disgust more clearly in evidence upon 
the face of a human being. Mammy let her 
finish, and when Mammy ever reached that 
point her indignation had gone as far as it 
could go. Then she spoke: 

“So yo’s cravin’ fer ter consot wid sich 
folks as dat little Dago wha’ ain’t neither 
genuine nigger ner white trash, ne’er one? Is 
dat what yo’ been a-learnin’ outen all dem 
books wha’ yo’-all got stacked up yonder in 
yo’ lib’ary? Is dat wha’ yo’ an’ dat man 
calls a classyfied eddycation? An’ yo’-all 
figerin’ ’pon startin’ dat chile "long de same 
road? Well! Now bofe listen ter me: I 
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done fotched one ob yo’ up, an’ dough I 
ain’t as proud ob de way de job done tu’n 
out as I is ob de two yether ones, I sho’ do 
feel ’sponserble fer de finishin’ part, an’ 
Junior represent dat. So if yo’ two is honin’ 
fer ter go ter furrin parts what perjuces Tony 
Zenxises, fo’ de Lawd’s sake hike off, but yo’ 
leave dat chile wid yo’ Ma an’ me, fer I tells 
yo’ right dis minit yo’ Ma gwine worry her- 
sel’ downright sick ef yo’ ’sist ’pon cyarin’ 
him ter dem ongodly places endurin’ dis 
brilin’ heat.” 

As Mammy proceeded with her lecture 
Eleanor’s face became more and more serious, 
until at the conclusion of the invective it 
wore an expression of deep concern. Turn- 
ing to Hadyn she asked: 

“Hadyn, is Mother really as much dis- 
tressed as Mammy describes her?”’ 

‘Well, she was pretty well stirred up by 
the report that Jean carried home of: your 
intention to visit southern Europe in mid- 
summer. You know she had one experience 
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of Roman fever when your father was laid 
up with it during a trip abroad when they 
were first married, and only last year the 
Snowdens lost their daughter while traveling 
through Sicily. So I dare say she has some 
cause for apprehension and, well—Junior is 
first son in the family, you know. Homer 
and I are passable substitutes, but no Blairs- 
dale blood flows in our veins—at least not 
in mine, though I believe Homer can pump 
up a drop or two from some remote ancestor; 
isnt that so?” 

Homer nodded, but was rather sober also. 
Until that moment it had never entered the 
heads of these impractical dreamers that any 
hidden danger lurked ready for their son in 
those ancient lands to which they were 
planning to carry him for his mental uplift- 
ing, and the new phase of affairs rather 
daunted them. 

Then Mammy put another question which, 
though seemingly somewhat irrelevant, held 
a deep and subtle object. 


a 
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“Who yo’ plannin’ fer ter tek ‘long wid 
yo’ fer ter be nu’se ter dat chile ef yo’ tek 
him wid yo’?” 

“Oh, Chloris, of course; I could not pos- 
sibly take a strange nurse on such a journey. 
Solon loves her so and she is so devoted to 
him. She would not leave him for worlds. 
She told me so.” 

“AHumph!’’ was Mammy’s terse rejoinder. 
‘hhen: 

‘““Massa Hadyn, yo’ holler when yo’ wanter 
go ’long back. I jus’ goin’ ter dat Hippo- 
pot’mus fountin’ fer ter see dat baby,” and 
off Mammy went, guileless of face but with 
a firmly fixed resolution. 

Junior, arrayed as usual in a small garment 
designed by Eleanor herself, a garment brief 
and simple to the last degree, and fashioned 
after those worn by the children of classical 
fame when Greece was in her palmiest days— 
what he wore beneath it need not be men- 
tioned—spied Mammy and gave a jubilant 
screech as, wrenching away from his nurse, 
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he made a break for the old woman at top 
speed. 

“Bress Gawd, come ter Mammy, lamb- 
chile,” cried the good soul, her arms ex- 
tended to catch the venturer, for his small 
legs had not long been capable of unaided 
navigation, and fearful and wonderful were 
their antics at times. Once safe in those 
protecting arms, however, he proceeded to 
lavish upon her all the endearments of his 
baby vocabulary, for Mammy’s arms had 
been the first to receive him when he entered 
this big world, Mammy’s voice the first to 
fall upon his conscious ears, and Mammy’s 
face the first his great blue eyes peeped upon 
with any light of intelligence behind them. 

‘““Mammy’s own baby-boy. Wha’ yo’ 
spose she gwine do widout yo’ ef dey tote yo’ 
ter de en’ ob de yerth?’”’ Then turning to 
Chloris she said with all the dignity of a 
queen toward the humblest of her subjects: 

“So yo’s gwine ter tek a trip ter furrin 
lands, is yo’? Well, yo’ is got all de currige 
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ob ig’nunce an’ no mistake. Ef ‘twas me 
I’d jes’ t’ink twict befo’ I went a-gallivantin’ 
inter sech owdacious places as I hearin’ tell 
dem is whar Massa Fo’bes an’ his wife 
gwine at.” 

“Why, what you meanin’, Mis’ Blairs- 
dale?” cried Chloris, tumbling head-over-ears 
into the trap which Mammy had so artfully 
laid for her. 

“Dear me, chile, yo’ is yong an’ in- 
Spurienced, isn’t yo’ now? Well, I’se lived 
dese many years, an’ I hearin’ tell considerble 
ob dese places where dey gits queer fevers. 
Yo’ done hyar tell o’ Roman sashes, ain’t 
yo’? Well, is yo’ ever hyar tell ob Roman 
fevers? Dey’s pretty much de same far’s dey 
colors is concern’, near’s I kin mek out, an’ 
ef yo’ don’ come back all de colors ob de 
tainbow yo’s gwine be mighty lucky. Dunno 
as ders much ch’ice, but I reckon I’d ruther 
marry George Washington termorrer dan tek 
ma chances on dat journey. I’d bout as 
soon be his wife as ter tu’n sky-blue-pink.”’ 


CHAPTER VIII: 
PLANS. 


Mammy’s combined ‘‘bossing”’ and shrewd 
words to Chloris carried the day just as she 
meant they should. Homer and Eleanor 
went upon their way to ancient lands and 
Junior came to ‘‘Afterglow,’’ where he was 
both lordling and godling and ruled supreme, 
with Mammy as head nurse and Chloris as 
nurse pro tem. For be it known, that 
Mammy’s hints had speedily taken root and 
the flowering forth was the engagement of 
the dusky Chloris to George Washington, still 
more dusky of hue, with the early prospect 
of matrimony, said prospect putting to rout 
all thoughts of journeying to foreign lands 
where there was the possibility of one’s 
beauty being forever ruined by “rainbow’’ 
fever; though it was Jean who corrected the 
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title to ‘‘Harlequin Ice Fever,’ recognizing 
the inevitable presence of the chocolate hue in 
the color combination. Better George Wash- 
ington than variegations, thought Chloris. 
So with July well upon its way, and Junior 
installed, came the question of a possible 
outing for the remainder of the family, and 
after due consultation it was settled that 
early August should see Constance and 
Hadyn, Mrs. Carruth and Junior established 
at the seaside where the wee man could 
splash in a puddle far larger than the foun- 
tain. Jean had been invited to visit friends 
who were to camp in the mountains and 
chose that rather than the seaside, for Amy 
Fletcher was still her chosen crony and it was 
the Fletchers’ camp to which she was invited. 
The only drawback to the arrangement lay 
in the conflict of the dates: Mrs. Carruth 
and the others would leave about the first of 
the month, but Jean’s bid was for later in 
August, leaving an interval of about ten days 
when she must be alone at ‘‘ Afterglow.” 
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Mrs. Carruth demurred, but Jean’s 
argument was certainly a strong one: 

“Now, Mumsey, what could happen to me? 
One might think me an unsophisticated 
infant instead of a great husky, eighteen- 
year-old girl perfectly capable of taking care 
of herself.”’ 

“It is not that you are incapable or even 
imprudent, dear, but to leave you quite 
alone here for ten days—well, it hardly seems 
proper,” hesitated Mrs. Carruth. 

“What! With Mammy for my duenna? 
Why she is as good as a dragon, and every 
bit as fierce if need be. And Charles is the 
very personification of respectability. I shall 
be guarded upon all sides. I’d go with you 
in a minute, but what earthly use would 
there be in my hiking up to Shelter Island on 
the fifth of August just to hike back again 
and off to the Adirondacks on the fifteenth? 
It would be perfectly foolish. Besides, I 
have a dozen things to do here, and the 
tennis tournament’s in full swing too. Why, 
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I’ve got to finish that before I go—you just 
know I have. Shoo along, Mumsey, and 
leave me to play chatelaine. Ill be good and 
not disgrace the castle.” 

“Tf Eleanor were home you could stop 
with her,” still hesitated Mrs. Carruth. 

Not at I knew! at, -and = esto ikl ee 
What! Stop ten days under the same roof 
with Stuffy Warburton? To say nothing of 
a ten days’ dose of Homer. Give Homer and 
me just about five hours and then we’d come 
to figurative blows, but five hours of Stuffy 
are all any well-balanced girl can endure. 
Why upon earth doesn’t that fellow do some- 
thing besides loll around Helicon Hall and 
grow fatter by the minute, or roll round the 
country in that ten-thousand dollar car? He 
is twenty-two years old and has never done 
one solitary thing but spend the money his 
father made. He is just like a big fat pig 
and sometimes he looks like one.” 

“Excepting when he sees you and smiles 
upon you; then he is like one of Filippo 
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Lippo’s cherubs—all squinty eyes and 
seraphic smiles,” laughed Hadyn, who en- 
tered the room at that moment. ‘Ah, 
little sister, I suspect you are growing both 
strong-minded and short-sighted. Why, oh 
why, do you not smile sweetly upon the 
adoring Stuffy and become the owner of that 
gorgeous red car and many, many millions? 
As though you did not know why he lingers 
in the classic atmosphere of Helicon Hall, 
you sly one!’’ ended Hadyn, dropping beside 
Jean as she sat in the window seat, and 
slipping his arm about her to draw her to 
him. Hadyn loved his young sister-in-law 
as though blood ties rather than mere civic 
ones bound them together. From the 
moment of their first acquaintance the love 
had sprung into being and grown with each 
year. Jean blushed a rosy red at his raillery, 
for Cecil Warburton had been a legitimate 
and inexhaustible source of chaff ever since 
her little-girl days when Cecil’s parents, who 
both since died, had lived in their palatial 
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home high upon the hill back of “After- 
glow,” and their pampered only son had 
trailed around after Jean. He was then a 
student—nay, a pupil—at the Irving School, 
for poor Stuffy, as he had there been dubbed, 
did not belong to the world of students, and 
but for his parents’ ample means it is safe 
to say that he would not have remained at 
the school one year, where he did little but 
drag through the course of study and eat, 
eat, eat, from morning until night, and often 
far into the night, when the eatables were not 
all consumed. His indulgent mother had 
kept him supplied with chocolates because 
he did ‘‘so love sweets,’ and his father had 
kept him supplied with cash because it was 
the easiest way, and he also kept himself else- 
where all he possibly could. The boy had 
always been a source of mortification to the 
energetic man. The latter had begun life as 
a farm lad and ended it in a frightful railway 
accident when he and his wife were en route 
for Newport one summer. 
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In the interval, however, Stuffy had tried 
for Harvard, failed dismally, and become a 
“patron” of Helicon Hall. They did not 
receive students or pupils there, nor were the _ 
instructors teachers or professors; they were 
“influencers.” 

What influence had been brought to bear 
upon Stuffy during his residence there evet 
since it had first opened its doors, was not 
overwhelmingly apparent. He had his luxu- 
rious suite, his valet, his saddle horse, his 
touring car, and heaven knows what not 
besides, but the one and all important thing 
it was supposed to develop—brains—well, the 
least said the better. He was a big, lazy, 
good-natured, over-grown boy, and of truly 
manly qualities he had none, though it must 
be admitted that in some ways he was rather 
likable. He was generous when it occurred 
to him to be, or the impulse jumped with 
his own desires. He was invariably good- 
natured and stood for any amount of running. 
Perhaps he was not bright enough to realize 
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that he was being run; it amounted to about 
the same thing. A good many people sought 
him, or welcomed him, for the almighty 
dollar can always find a place, no matter 
what its encumbrances may be, and surely 
Stuffy’s dollars were heavily encumbered. 
But he cared very little for social life and was 
too indolent to exert himself to be agreeable 
to maids or matrons, though not a few maids 
and many matrons went out of their paths to 
entice the owner of the big red car within 
their circle. 

But to Jean’s disgust Stuffy had singled 
her out as the object of his admiration ever 
since the day of her John Gilpin advent at 
the Irving School. He had bought, or would 
have bought, her entire stock outright upon 
each occasion of her visits there, but Jean 
had no notion of letting him have a monopoly 
of her sweets in the form of fudge and 
pralines, any more than in any other form, 
and Stuffy had to be content with his share. 

If a shade of partiality was ever shown, 
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Ned Faber was the boy to bask in it, for from 
the day of his rescue of Baltie and Baltie’s 
small driver, that same driver had regarded 
Ned as just a shade nicer than any other 
boy, and Knight Errant (as Constance had 
dubbed him upon learning of the experience 
her small sister had had at the hands of the 
East Riveredge hoodlums, when Ned Faber 
and his friend flew to her rescue) had grown 
to be Jean’s chum and companion. Just how 
he had grown to regard Miss Jean later chap- 
ters will disclose. She had gone away to 
Dana Hall at fifteen, and Ned at eighteen 
had entered Princeton. He was now past 
twenty-two and had just graduated and was, 
as he put it, “‘on the lookout for a job.” 
For while enjoying a comfortable income, 
the Fabers were not in a position to supply 
their son with ten-thousand-dollar touring 
cars, valets or such luxurious indulgences, 
and would not have done so had they been 
able to, for they had a very wholesome belief 
in a young man’s doing some hustling for 
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himself. Ned’s course in electrical engineer- 
ing, backed by clever wits and a keen mind, 
was a pretty good foundation for the hustling 
to be begun after the summer holiday ended. 

And thus stood matters when Mrs. Carruth 
was being urged to leave Jean at ‘‘After- 
glow’’ for ten days, and Hadyn came upon 
them and promptly fell a-teasing Jean. 

‘“‘Oh, don’t I wish I had made life a burden 
to you when you were shadowing Connie, 
you trial of my soul!’ she cried, trying to 
break from his clasp. 

“You need have no regrets upon that 
score, young lady. You did your prettiest 
best, and that was going some, believe me. 
I’m only paying off old scores. But can’t I 
persuade you to smile upon Stuffy? Why, 
Sis, it’s pitiful; he is positively growing 
thin.” 

‘Heaven be praised!’’ cried Jean fervently. 
“When, oh when, did you make the dis- 
covery? I saw him yesterday and I can’t 
say I discovered marked indications.” 
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“TI saw him not an hour ago and I am sure 
at least six ounces are gone. Be encouraged. 
Six ounces each day will soon tell. The sum 
total can’t be over two-hundred-twenty-five 
pounds as he now stands—oh, no, sits—for 
he never stands if he can help it.” 

“Tf it could be reduced just one-hundred- 
twenty-five there might be some hope for 
him, but until it is there is positively none, 
and you may tell him so if he ever asks you,”’ 
laughed Jean, bounding from her seat. 
“And now I am going for a spin on Comet. 
Talk to mother, Champion. Persuade her 
that I have grown up and do not require 
Mammy’s hand any longer. Good-bye!” 
and with a hug for the big brother and a 
kiss upon her mother’s cheek, Jean was off 
for new scenes and experiences. 

Charles was waiting with Comet, when, 
trim as to habit and radiant as to countenance, 
she ran down the piazza. 

Good old Charles! The dignity of years 
rested upon his fringe of snowy wool, no 
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shade whiter, however, than his immaculate 
duck coat and trousers, for Charles was now 
in one sense a gentleman of leisure, and this 
service was one of love. His Miss Jinny 
would gladly have had him sit in the idleness 
he had so rightfully earned, but he would not 
have been happy unoccupied. 

‘“Mawnin’, baby. Yo’s sho’ ma honey 
chile,” said the old man, beaming upon his 
young mistress. 

Jean paused to lay her arm about the old 
man’s neck before placing her foot in the 
stirrup which he held for her. She looked 
into the loving old eyes, somewhat dimmer 
than they had been three years before, 
though still keen enough to admire ‘“‘his 


baby”’ and care for the beautiful horse, her pet. 
“Charles, dear,’’ she said, ‘‘it always makes 


me feel sort of serene and good-tempered 
to look at you. When I get criss-cross you 
straighten out the kinks, and when I’m happy 
you emphasize it. I couldn’t get on without 
you a single minute.” 
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“No mo’n I could git on widout yo’, 
honey. No indeedy. No mo’. An’ we ain’ 
gwine fer ter try no ’speriments, we ain’. 
Now go long an’ tek yo’ gallop. He needs 
it an’ yo’ needs it kase yo’s bofe forough- 
breds, an’ dem kynd has ter let off steam er 
sompin’ bound fer ter happen, suah.”’ 

Jean sprang into the saddle, pressed her 
knees to Comet’s sides, and let him demon- 
strate the wisdom in the choice of his name, 
for he was off and away down the drive 
with a pace light and fleet as the wind, 
the girl scarcely touching rein but guiding 
by voice and knees. 


CHAP TH Rake 
JEAN AS A HEALER. 


For some distance the road followed the 
river, then turned suddenly and mounted 
upward, terrace by terrace, to the top of 
the steep hills back of Riveredge. Although 
the morning was warm Jean so handled her 
mount that by the time the summit was 
attained he was as cool and fresh as when 
she started. Not so’ a recent arrival in 
Riveredge, a lady who kept two or three 
horses and who, in spite of her reputation 
for buying valuable horses, had more than 
once been an object of comment for her 
foolhardiness. As Jean reached the upper 
terrace she saw Mrs. Buxton pounding along 
ahead of her, the horse in a lather and blow- 
ing hard from his exertions. 

“Well, I call that woman seven kinds of 
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a fool, don’t you, Comet? Look at her 
horse. Poor thing, but she has taken it 
out of him and no mistake. What would 
you think of your missie if she used you 
like that?” 

‘“Hoo-hoo-hoo,”’ nickered Comet softly by 

way of reply—said reply being subject to 
almost any interpretation. 
On swung Jean, and qn pounded Mrs. 
Buxton, jockeying up and down upon her 
side saddle, her plump figure resembling noth- 
ing in this world but a sack of flour tied 
very tightly in the middle. With each 
pounding footfall Jean could hear the labored 
breathing of her mount. 

Now it so happened that just at the sum- 
mit of the hill a spring, noted for its clear- 
ness and icy coldness even in the hottest 
weather, flowed from a rock crewice and 
after splashing down for ten or more feet 
fell into a natural rocky basin, where, in 
the quiet hours of early morning, or late 
evening, many a wild animal came to drink, 
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or domestic ones which had toiled up the 
hill found a refreshing draught. 

Straight to this icy basin hurried the hot, 
exhausted horse, his rider knowing no better 
than to let him do so, and the next moment 
the panting muzzle was plunged into the icy 
water. 

“@h! Oh! Oh!” cried Jean. “How can 
she be such an idiot? How can she? Is 
she trying to kill him? Shall I warn her, 
Comet?” But before Jean could reach her 
the horse had drunk his fill and he and his 
senseless rider were off and away once more. 
The incident troubled Jean not a little, for 
such stupid ignorance seemed without excuse. 
She paused at the spring, let Comet take a 
few cooling swallows, then went upon her 
way once more, coming presently to a long 
straight stretch of woodland road known to 
all riders as the race track. It ran along 
the very summit of the hill, through a wood- 
land which had been cleared of underbrush, 
thus affording a beautiful view of the river 
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and South Mountain upon the opposite bank. 
Jean loved this drive and often came to it, 
for here she could give Comet his head and 
let him stretch away in the long, running 
stride which seemed to rival Hadyn’s car, 
but which, as Jean often said, ‘‘no machine 
unless endowed with life could equal.’ For 
two miles the soft, earthy road took a straight 
course, then made a sharp turn and zig- 
zagged down to Riveredge. 

Horse and rider were both in that exhila- 
rated state of mind and body which is the 
inevitable result of healthful exercise when 
they slowed down to make the descent into 
Riveredge and at the first cross-road came 
upon a scene which caused Comet to snort 
his indignation and Jean to cry out: 

“T knew it! I knew it! How could it 
be otherwise? Go, Comet!” and, obedient 
to the voice he knew and loved so well Comet 
sprang forward, and in another moment 
stood snorting beside a kicking, thrashing, 
groaning horse, and a distraught woman 
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who could do nothing but wring her hands 
and wail: 

“Oh, what is the matter with him? What 
is the matter with him? I didn’t know 
horses ever acted like this. He would have 
thrown me right over his head if I had not 
caught myself when he fell upon his knees!” 

The other actor, or rather actress, was 
a simple-faced, wide-eyed female of perhaps 
thirty years, very attenuated as to form, 
very much wrought up as to emotion. She 
stood at a safe distance from the thrashing 
horse, which was speedily reducing the side 
saddle to pulp, and with hands raised as 
though in supplication cried in plaintive 
tones: 

“He is not in pain. There is no such 
thing as pain. It is you, you who are think- 
ing evil and this is the result. Oh, will no 
one bring a Healer?”’ 

Jean arrived just in time to hear the 
sentence and crying: ‘Stand, Comet!’’ she 
slid from his back and ran to the group. 
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“Not in pain? What are you saying? Are 
you both crazy? That horse is down with 
one of the worst attacks of colic I’ve ever 
seen in my life, but it is no wonder. Didn't 
you know better than to water him when he 
was wringing wet and exhausted? He was 
bound to come down with colic,’’ stormed 
Jean, striving to get behind the poor animal 
and loosen the saddle girths—no easy matter 
with his thrashing hoofs threatening her 
with every twinge the colic gave him. 

“Oh, keep away from him. Do keep away 
from him,” implored his owner. “It would 
be better that he should die than that you 
should be kicked by the terrible creature’s 
feet. If I had known him to be this kind 
of horse I should never, never have bought 
him of Pringle. He should not have sold 
me such an animal.” 

“Not have sold you such an animal? 
How was he to know you’d ride him half 
to death on such a broiling hot morning, 
and then let him fill his stomach with icy 
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cold water?”’ stormed Jean, tugging at the 
girths which finally came undone with a 
jerk that nearly landed her upon her back. 
““Can’t you do a thing? Run to that house, 
it is Mrs. Spenser’s, and ask them to send 
their groom to Miss Carruth quickly. He 
knows me. Tell him your horse is down 
with colic and to bring the things we need. 


’ 


Now stop wailing and go,’’ commanded Jean, 
her patience exhausted. 

‘And oh, beg them to ’phone to Riveredge 
for a Healer. We need a Healer to cast 
out this evil,’ urged the ancient maiden. 

“We need blankets and brandy and a few 
hot things. Have you ever had a tearing 
stomach-ache?”” was Jean’s scathing ques- 
tion hurled at the pathetic one, as she re- 
lieved the poor horse of saddle and bridle. 
He seemed to realize that an experienced 
hand now rested upon him, for his thrash- 
ings had grown less violent and the groans 
more subdued, as Jean used the saddle blan- 
ket to rub and knead the poor contorted 
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stomach. While she was working bravely 
to give what relief she could, the Spenser’s 
groom and gardener came running toward 
her well supplied with blankets and the 
remedies likely to prove alleviating to'the 
suffering animal. 

“Ah, Miss Carruth, and is it you that’s 
in charge of the job?” cried that kinky son 
of Erin as he began covering the shaking 
horse with blankets. ‘Faith, and it’s lucky 
for the old fo—I mane the lady beyant at 
the house, that ye were on hand, for it’s a 
rare state this baste is in. Help me now, 
to get a dose of the crayture inside of him, 
Jimmy, for it’s fair froze up he is wid the 
water that woman told us she’d let him 
swaller and him steamin’ hot. Faith, she’s 
up yonder holdin’ forth to the missus about 
the evil doin’s of the baste.” 

“But did she, oh, did she, ’phone for the 
Healer?’”’ asked the other woman. 

“Healer is it? An’ what more of a healer 
do ye want fer a horse down wid the bel— 
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I mane wid the colic, ma’m, thin these Jimmy 
an’ me have brought along wid us? Go 
your ways and lave us wid this young lady 
what has her sinses wid her whin they’re 
naded, an’ don’t be palaverin’ to her an’ 
us about thim healers what ud let the poor: 
horse die whiles they was discussin’ whether 
or no the pain was in his ear or his hind 
hoof. An’, Miss Carruth, darlint, ’tis a sight 
ye are. Run up to the house an’ let Miss 
Bessie help ye get claned up a bit. If ye 
go down the hill lookin’ lke that your 
mother’ll be dyin’ wid fright at sight of ye. 
Ye look like ye’d been in the road. Jimmy 
~ an’ me’ll see to the horse. Go, like the 
good child ye are.” 

“Well, I am somewhat mussed up, and 
no mistake, Patrick,’ was Jean’s answer as 
she looked ruefully at her pretty shirtwaist, 
ten minutes before so immaculate, and her 
khaki skirt, now wrinkled and dust covered. 
‘“T reckon I had better go. Come on, Comet. 
Thank you, Patrick, for coming so quickly,’ 
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she ended, hurrying away toward the Spen- 
ser’s house, Comet following as obediently as 
a well-trained dog. 

Patrick and Jimmy set to work with a 
will, the former, who had known Jean since 
she was six years of age, exclaiming: 

“Begorra, ‘tis a fine young woman she’s 
grown to be since the day she hit old Rauls- 
bury the clip on his beak. Do ye mind 
that day, Jimmy, me lad?”’ 

“That I do, and well. The knob of her 
schmall little umbrella made his knob a 
beaut, an’ she not yet eleven years old. 
"Tis she as is always on hand whin she’s 
naded.”’ 

Meanwhile Jean had gone up to the Spen- 
ser’s and with Bessie’s aid was removing the 
traces of her late ministering-angel work, 
for it was worthy of the name, even though 
the ministering had been to a poor, dumb 
animal. 

Once more restored to normal order, Jean 
made inquiry for her late patient, and find- 
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ing that all was prcgressing well, mounted 
Comet and set out for “Afterglow,” return- 
ing by the long woodland road again, since 
it was the coolest one at that time of the 
day. 

Now it so chanced that about midway, 
another road which led down from Helicon 
Hall, though one less frequently used than 
the direct one from Riveredge, crossed Jean’s 
chosen route, and just before she reached it 
Comet’s sensitive ears announced the ap- 
proach of some one or something. It proved 
to be both, for the next second the chugging 
of an automobile became audible, and pres- 
ently Stuffy Warburton’s big scarlet car 
came bowling around the turn ahead. Evi- 
dently he had seen Jean before she saw him, 
or else the wish being father to the thought, 
fate had sent her to that corner at that 
opportune or inopportune moment. 

otufty, brought the big scarsto ua stand= 
still with a promptitude which threatened 
to wreck the tires and, snatching off his cap, 
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scrambled from the car, his smile suggesting 
nothing in this world so much as the man 
in the moon. 

“Oh, Jean, now isn’t this the biggest piece 
of luck ever!’’ he cried, hurrying to Comet’s 
side and raising a fat, soft, pudgy hand to 
clasp hers. It must be confessed that the 
response was not as eagerly made. Jean 
shook hands, yes, but her hand did not 
linger in the susceptible Stuffy’s the fraction 
of a second longer than the greeting made 
imperative, and as to the meeting being 
“the biggest piece of luck ever,’’ she felt 
that it depended entirely upon the point of 
view. But she did not say so. Instead she 
asked: 

“Whither away at such speed this hot 
morning? Aren’t you afraid of sunstroke?”’ 

“Sunstroke?’’ echoed Stuffy the literal. 
“Now how could I get a sunstroke in all 
the air that car stirs up?” 

“The car doesn’t stir up air; you’re think- 


ing of dust,’’ corrected Jean. 
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“Oh, well, you know what I mean; you 
always do; that’s the reason we get on so 
well. You don’t make a fellow think so - 
confoundedly hard; you sort of think ahead 
of him, don’t you know. But I was on my 
way to “‘Afterglow.”” I say, get in and ride 
back with me?” he cried eagerly. 

“And leave Comet here in the woods? 
Brilliant suggestion. No, thank you. I'll 
ride home and let the invitation stand for 
some future time,’’ laughed Jean, gathering 
up herireins: 

“Will you really? Why, it stands for 
all tume—I mean any old time. Oh, no, 
I mean whenever you say the word—I was 
just coming to ask you,” stammered Stuffy. 

“Well, hop into your car and beat it down 
the hill. I can’t push Comet on a day like 
this, but I'll be along in due season. Just 
tell Mother I’m on my way. She'll be good 
to you,”’ and as ever, obedient to her slight- 
est wish, Stuffy clambered back into his car 
and sped away down the hill. Had he seen 
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the smile upon Jean’s lips he might have 
been more than ever puzzled. She always 
puzzled him. He was ready to do exactly 
as she bade him, yet, having done it, he 
always had the feeling that she was laugh- 
ing at him for having done so. 

‘“Now, Comet, if I were a man and wanted 
something very much indeed, I wonder— 
I just wonder, how I’d go about getting it?” 
and with this rather enigmatical question, 
Jean pressed her knee to his side and was 
presently loping along the woodland road 
in the trail of Stuffy’s car, which had long 
since vanished from view. 


CHAPTER X. 
KNIGHT ERRANT ONCE MORE. 


Now be it known that Mrs. Carruth’s 
sympathies were her long suit. Indeed, so 
easily were they reached that they were 
not infrequently over-reached and imposed 
upon. It was more or less of a joke in her 
family, even though they loved her the 
more for her tenderness and compassion for 
every living thing, brute or human, and her 
willingness to completely sacrifice self for 
the pleasure, happiness or well-being of each 
or any. That they should embrace even 
Stuffy Warburton seemed to Hadyn Stuy- 
vesant about the limit, for any creature 
less in need of anyone’s sympathies it would 
be hard to picture. Nevertheless, Mrs. 
Carruth pitied him because he was an orphan 
whose parents had been snatched from him 
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just, as she chose to regard it, when he 
most needed their guidance. At this Hadyn 
hooted, for the indifference and disgust of 
his father, and the foolish indulgence of his 
mother had been the talk of Riveredge. 

“That exactly confirms my point of view,”’ 
was invariably Mrs. Carruth’s most illogical 
argument. 

“‘Can’t to save my life see it in that light,” 
laughed Hadyn. ‘‘They did their best to 
make a fool of him while they were alive, 
and now that they are gathered to their | 
fathers he is trying to finish up the job 
himself. He is a mess, that boy, and I am 
glad Jean has sense enough to see it in spite 
of his gilded setting. There are plenty of 
girls who don’t, however, and are complet- 
ing the fool job begun so long ago. I’ve 
nothing special against him, for so far as 
I know he is decent. If he were not and 
dared chase up Jean as he does I’d settle 
with him so quickly he would think dyna- 
mite had struck him. But don’t you break 
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your heart over his forlorn, lonely life. He’s 
in clover, and Homer and Eleanor have made 
it pink clover of the richest variety. Gee 
whiz! that boy’s hands alone are enough to 
make a man sick. Why, Jean’s are mas- 
culine in comparison with his soft, fat, white 
ultra-manicured ones.” 

“But he has never had to use them at 
all,’’ extenuated Mrs. Carruth. 

“Then. he would better get busy just to 
see how it feels; I’ve no use for lady-men.” 

That was about all Hadyn ever said, but 
he was man enough to keep one eye piped 
upon the luxurious Stuffy’s outgoings and 
incomings, and thus be it said to that gilded 
youth’s credit, Hadyn had nothing more 
serious to criticize than his inordinate lazi- 
ness and deadly inertia. 

Stuffy was really fond of Mrs. Carruth. 
There were very few, either young or old, 
who were not. She had a pleasing way of 
making each individual who came within her 
circle feel that he or she was for the time 
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being, the object of her special attention. 
This was peculiarly agreeable to Stuffy, who 
was often tolerated for his fortune’s sake 
where his very commonplace personality 
would not have been. 

Thus stood matters when, meekly obedient 
to Jean’s bidding, he bowled away down the 
hill in his machine, leaving her to come 
along behind at her own pleasure. 

‘“Dear Ba Lamb,”’ she said, with a scorn- 
ful toss of her sunny crowned head, “I won- 
der if he will always prove as biddable, or 
if the girl who some day undertakes to do 
the bidding will find herself beautifully left. 
Heigh-ho, Comet, don’t things turn out funny 
in this world? Scoot, honey, I want to get 
home and—tease Mother.”’ 

But the best laid plans 0’ mice and (wo)- 
men gang aft agley, for just then Comet 
voiced a loud neigh, which was answered 
from the depths of the woodland by a louder 
one, followed by the rapid thud of hoof- 
beats as a big gray horse came crashing 
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through the underbrush, to spring over a 
stone wall and land in the road almost at 
Comet’s side, where simultaneous neighs. of 
greeting proclaimed them old friends. 

“Hello, Jean! Gee, but I’ve had a chase 
after you. Went down to the house first 
and your mother told me you'd gone for 
a spin on Comet. Thought I’d overtake 
you on your way home anyhow, but ran 
into a veterinary clinic back yonder. Say, 
how many kinds of a fool is that mealsack 
who has just blown into Riveredge? Meal- 
sack ‘blowing in’ is good, isn’t it? Dumped 
in is better. She’s done her horse up in fine 
shape and no mistake. You ought:to have 
heard your friend Patrick holding forth upon 
‘the sinse of that Miss Jean.’ You’re the 
whole show back there. Guess you got on 
the job in a hurry, didn’t you? Saved the 
horse from croaking and all that,’’ rattled 
on the speaker, having fallen easily into the 
pace beside Comet, the two horses hobnob- 
bing as chummily as their owners. 
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“T wish such women could be made to 
live in a land where there was nothing to 
ride but mules or elephants,” was Jean’s 
very catholic scope in her choice of animals. 
“They are the limit, Ned. I wish you could 
have seen that idiot and the poor horse 
when she’d done for him. But I reckon he 
will get well now, thanks to Patrick and 
Jimmy.”’ 

“T should say, thanks to you primarily. 
But enough of old lady mealsack. I didn’t 
come up here to find her, but you.” 

“What's doing?”’ 

““The dance at Oscawaring Boat Club on 
the seventh. The whole bunch is going, 
of course, but I want you to go with me. 
Will you?” 

“Maybe, if I feel like turning the other 
fellow down,’’ was the tantalizing answer, 
as Jean laughed up into the fine eyes which 
were regarding her earnestly while their 
owner awaited the reply which he had evi- 

dently felt so sure would be an acceptance 
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to his bid. Perhaps it was his very self- 
assurance which had turned Miss Jean per- 
verse. She had known of the contemplated 
dance at the boat club, though she also 
knew that the date had not yet been defi- 
nitely settled, as all depended upon the 
return to Oscawaring of the Fletchers who 
had been away at the shore for July, and 
were going to their camp for August. 

It was a pretty long trip up. Most of 
those going from Riveredge would go in 
their own motor cars, or with friends who 
owned one, though some would go by rail, 
which was something less than an hour’s 
run from Riveredge. Jean felt sure that 
Stuffy’s object in calling that morning was 
to ask her, Amy Fletcher and Ned Faber 
to go up in his big car, and possibly others 
as well. It would naturally be far the 
pleasantest way of going, and Jean was 
perfectly willing to go with Stuffy in so 
luxurious a manner, provided others went 
along. 
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“Why, have you already accepted someone 
else’s bid?” asked Ned, growing a little 
nettled. 

“Well, it depends. I did not say aye, 
nor did I say nay, though I shall probably 
say the former within the ensuing hour— 
and I wouldn’t wonder if you did too.” 

“Well, I would after I’ve just asked you 
to go with me. What sort of a duffer do 
you take me for anyhow? Oh, come, Jean, 
quit kidding. You know you'll go with me. 
sorry I haven’t a car to take you up in, 
but you see the old dame who doles out 
the thread didn’t tie one up in my skein. 
It got tangled up in Stuffy’s.” 

“Yes, I know it, and she tied in a dandy 
one while she was at it, didn’t she? That 
is some car he drives. I’ve just been talk- 
ing with him,” was the guileless remark. 

“Just been talking with him?” asked Ned, 
looking around as though Stuffy and the big 
car might be concealed beneath some road- 
side fern. ‘‘Where is he?” 
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“Down at ‘Afterglow’ long ere this. I 
told him to go on ahead and wait for me.” 

“And he went?” 

“Certainty, § told him to.” 

‘More fool he.” 

“Not at all. Naturally he went if I asked 
him to. He always does what I ask him 
to do. That is quite a redeeming char- 
acteristic.” 

“Lucky he has at least one; he needs it 
badly.” 

“What makes you so nasty this morning, 
Ned? Poor Stuffy hasn’t done a thing but 
try to please me, and surely that ought to 
please you, since you profess to like me a 
lots 

‘“‘Let’s have a race,’ 


bf 


was Ned’s irrelevant 
answer. 

“Delighted! Go, Comet!’’ agreed Jean 
with almost too much alacrity, as a flush, 
not of eager anticipation crept into her 
cheeks. The next second the two horses 
were speeding neck and neck along the 
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lovely road—a somewhat unusual position 
to be maintained furlong after furlong when 
two persons are striving for a goal. As 
they drew near Riveredge they were of course 
compelled to slow down to a more conven- 
tional pace and when “Afterglow” was 
reached a sedate pair turned in at the drive- 
way. The first object their eyes fell upon 
was the big scarlet car standing most in- 
nocently and inoffensively in the driveway 
a short distance from the porte cochére. 
The second one was Stuffy Warburton, set- 
tled like a fat seal among the many pillows 
of a porch swing. He was talking to Mrs. 
Carruth. At the sound of the horses’ feet 
on the gravel he began to rise ponderously 
and make his way to the edge of the piazza, 
evidently with the laudable intention of 
assisting Jean to alight—an intention very 
cleverly frustrated by Ned, whose big gray 
horse for some reason swerved suddenly 
and began to cavort, thus managing to oust 
Comet from his place next to the piazza and 
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prance into it himself. Ned was off Sir 
Roger in the drawing of a breath and before 
Jean well knew what had happened, she 
was lifted from her saddle and was stand- 
ing upon the driveway as Ned said: 

“T believe something must have stung 
Roger to make him start like that. Accept 
his apologies from me.” 

“Yes, I’m sure he was stung,’ agreed 
Jean with a funny smile as she hurried up 
the piazza steps, Ned pausing only long 
enough to give the bridles to Charles, who 
had appeared from nowhere it seemed, and 
who smiled approvingly upon the tall, broad- 
shouldered, dark-haired lad in the white 
silk riding shirt and khaki riding breeches. 
He was good to look at as he stood there 
bare-headed in the sunlight, his skin dark- 
ened by its healthy tan, his arms showing 
brown and muscular, for his sleeves were 
rolled back to the elbow. 

“We'ves given ‘em) aeriuns Gharicsaspur 
they’re not very warm. Keep Roger a bit 
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for me,” he said, smiling upon the old man 
a smile which revealed white, faultless teeth. 

“‘T sho will, suh; I sho will.” 

“Put the horses up, Charles, for Mr. Faber 
will remain for luncheon,” called Mrs. Car- 
ruth. ‘Oh, yes you will Ned, dear; Cecil 
has accepted already, so of course you will.” 

moti look Lateime | VirsseCatruth,  1’m 
not fit to enter the house in these duds.”’ 

“Very well, then, we will have luncheon 
served on the piazza. Oh, Mammy,’ she 
called in the old southern fashion, ‘‘we’ll 
have our luncheon out of doors today.” 

“Yas, Miss Jinny; I sees to it right away,”’ 
answered Mammy’s voice, for Mammy was 
never very far away from her Miss Jinny’s 
chair, no matter where it might be placed. 

“Well, if you will have me in this rig, 
do let me wash up a bit. I’m inches thick 
in dust, for I had to scour the country to 
find Jean,’ protested Ned, rising from his 
seat. 

As usual, Mammy was ready to meet 
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the emergency. How she invariably man- 
aged to overhear what should be overheard, 
and apparently never overhear things not 
intended for her ears, was an endless source 
of wonder to Hadyn, even after three years 
beneath the same roof with her. Just then 
one might very naturally have concluded 
that she had gone upon her way to give 
the order concerning luncheon, yet barely 
had the words left Ned Faber’s lips when 
the snowy muslin cap bobbed out of the 
door again, and she said: 

“Yo’ come ‘long wid me, Massa Ned. 
I spicioned yo’d feel lak freshenin’ up a 
little an’ I done teken de lib’ty fer ter hab 
Massa Hadyn’s room fix fo’ yo’. He an’ 
Miss Connie done gone ter de cidy fer ter 
tend ter de tickets bisness an’ dar ain’ a 
soul upstairs.” 

“You are a brick, Mammy,” said Ned, 
following her indoors. 

“Well, she is some servant, isn’t she now?” 
observed Stuffy. “I wish my man could 
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think for himself and me just once in a 
while. Do you ever have to give her an 
order, Mrs. Carruth?” 

“We began with her mother, you see, and 
Mammy learned our ways while still in the 
cradle,” smiled Mrs. Carruth. ‘And it 
has worked very well, too.” 

“Well, some, and then some more. But, 
by the way, Jean, I want to say what I 
started to when you shut me off so sudden 
and made me come on down the hill, don’t 
you know? Now why didn’t you let me 
speak then?’ 

“T didn’t prevent you from speaking. 
You did not have to pipe down just because 
I told you to,” laughed Jean. 

“Oh, I say! And if I hadn’t you’d have 
grown as wrathy as a bantam and lit into 
me.” 

“T must have a fine reputation for amia- 
bility. But suppose you say your say now; 
I’m all attention.”’ 

“Why, it is about this boat-club dance 
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up at Oscawaring. I want to take you 
and Amy and Ned up in my car. It will 
be a jolly run, for it is sure to be a corking 
night with a full moon, you know. You'll 
come, won’t you?” 

“So far as I. am concerned I .shall love 
to. Is Ned taking Amy?” asked Jean in- 
nocently. 

“‘No, Wilder Carleton has asked her. As 
son of the president of the Club he has got 
to take the daughter of the patroness of 
the evening.” 

‘““My, Amy must feel flattered,’’ laughed 
Jean. 

“Eh? What? Oh, I didn’t mean—I 
didn't intend—-I—-I—”"  stammered Stufiy. 
“T mean Mrs. Fletcher will be his mother’s 
guest for that evening and—and—oh, hang 
it, what do I mean, anyhow?” 

“T know what you mean, so forget it. 
I’m only running you. Yes, I know Mrs. 
Fletcher is going up with a party of friends, 
and Amy expected to go with her mother, 
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but this will be a heap more fun for every- 
body. Amy didn’t want to go with the 
older people anyway, and I am sure Ned 
will like the plan. Won’t you, Ned?” for 
at that moment he entered the room. 

“Like what plan? Suppose you tell me 
what it is first?” 

Explanations followed. Whether he liked 
the plan or not, he was generous enough 
to see that the arrangement would be a far 
pleasanter one for Jean when dressed in 
her evening clothes than that of going by 
train as he must take her, and he was 
gentleman enough to accept the invitation 
graciously. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Many Moops AND Many MINDs. 


Oscawaring was a pretty spot situated 
about thirty miles above Riveredge, the 
land owned by the Club running back from 
the river for more than three miles, and 
bordering it for nearly one. The entire 
tract had once been a large farm owned by 
one of the old Dutch settlers of that sec- 
tion of the Hudson River. The Club had 
a very large membership, many who belonged 
to it owning handsome homes near at hand, 
though many more resided in adjacent towns. 
Great pride was felt in its development. 
The spacious park, into which the grounds 
had in the course of time developed, was 
one of the show places of that section of 
the country, and its beautiful drives and 
walks. were favorite resorts of the young 
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people from far and near. Pretty summer- 
houses and quaint little tea-houses afforded 
rest and refreshment for those who visited 
the place, and romantic nooks offered entice- 
ment to those romantically inclined. Great 
care, however, was maintained in admitting 
new members, and a strict regard for its 
regulations insisted upon. 

Constance and Hadyn had been non- 
resident members for several years, and 
Jean’s name had just been proposed for 
membership. The various dances and other 
forms of entertainment were always largely 
attended, and the midsummer féte, given 
the first week in August each year, was 
the social event of the season. Even though 
they might be elsewhere at the time, many 
of the members made it a point to return 
to Oscawaring for this event. 

It was a subject of regret with Mrs. Car- 
ruth, Constance and Hadyn, that they could 
not be present this year, but as the well- 
being of the godling was their first con- 
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sideration, they journeyed with him to Shel- 
ter Island, leaving Jean in the care of Mammy 
and Charles for the short time that she 
would remain at ‘‘Afterglow”’ after their 
departure. 

The Fletchers had spent the month of 
July at East Gloucester, and would not 
return until the day before the féte. Cor- 
sequently, they knew nothing of the Car- 
ruths’ plans, or it is safe to conclude that 
Jean would have been asked to stay with 
them until it was time for them to start 
for their camp in the mountains. But 
they knew nothing of the situation; so 
Fate worked out her own plans. 

“Mammy,” said Jean, upon the morning 
of the féte, “‘I don’t want you and Charles 
to worry about me tonight, remember. We 
shall have one jolly trip up to the Club in 
Stuffy’s car, and I'll either come back with 
Amy in their car, or Stuffy will leave me there 
for what remains of the night, which I don’t 
reckon will be very much, for those dances 
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are terribly late always. So just go along 
out to Kalpa Taru and go to sleep like sensible 
people, and tell the maids to turn in as soon 
as they want to. It would be perfect nonsense 
to sit up, and, besides, I have my latch key 
if any hitch should occur, though there isn’t 
the slightest likelihood that any will. I 
haven't seen Amy to ask her, but I know it 
will be all right: it always has been.” 

“Now see hyer, baby,’’ demurred Mammy. 
“T ain’t like dis onsartin idee. Is yo’ Ma 
say dat yo’ kin do dat-a-way? ‘Spose de 
Fletchers done got dey house full up wid 
comp’ny, er all tore up lak’ ’nough, dey’s 
only jist got back, an’ cyan’t tek yo’ in? 
Den what kind ob ’rangement is yo’ up 
against? You'll be comin’ home at all hours 
ob de night an’ not a livin’ soul anywhars 
roun’. I don’t lak no sich plannin’ as dat, 
an’ I’s pintedly shuah yo’ Ma wouldn’t needer 
ef she was terhome. So yo’ git dat fat boy fer 
ter fotch yo’ all’long home by oneo’clockan’ I'll 
be on han’ fer ter let yo’ in decent an’ proper.”’ 
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“Now, Mammy, you know that it is utterly 
impossible for me to dictate to Stuffy when we 
shall come home. I am only one of the party 
he is taking up in his car. Do you think 
for one moment that I can run the whole 
affair ?’’ 

“Yo’ kin run him ef yo’ wanter, an’ yo’ 
knows dat pintedly,” nodded Mammy sagely. 

Jean blushed as she answered: 

“Well, I know ’pintedly’ that I am not 
going to tackle the job, so just please under- 
stand that fact. I shall do exactly as I’ve 
said I shall do and I can’t help whether you 
like it or not,’”’ for Jean was nettled by the 
sharpness of Mammy’s observation, and deter- 
mined to have her own way in consequence, 
though she knew quite well that neither her 
mother nor Constance would have consented 
to such a course. There were times when 
Jean rebelled strenuously against Mammy’s 
dictates, or perhaps it would be nearer the 
truth to say that she had been rebelling from 
the day she entered the world, and had been 
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the one member of the family to carry rebel- 
lion straight through her life. During baby 
days, and also little-girl days, Mammy had 
usually come off victorious in argument or 
disciplining, but the years spent at Dana 
Hall had given Miss Jean a wider idea of 
independence, and Mammy no longer found 
it an easy matter to run that young person 
according to tradition. In the present argu- 
ment she was routed, horse, foot and dragoon, 
and went off in high dudgeon. 

It had been arranged that Amy, Ned and 
Stuffy should dine at the Carruths’, and a 
merry dinner it proved, for no matter how 
incensed Mammy might be with her family, 
she never permitted outsiders to suspect her 
frame of mind. The dinner was a marvel. 
By the time Stuffy had reached the last 
course one wondered how he was to rise from 
the table and get himself into the big car. 
Probably long experience had made him an 
adept. At any rate, once the girls were in 
their evening wraps and he and Ned into the 
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gear they would wear to protect their evening 
clothes, he proceeded to settle his party in 
the car. He fully intended to have Jean 
ride beside him on the front seat, and if the 
truth must be confessed, Miss Jean had as 
fully expected to occupy that seat of honor, 
for she much preferred it to the tonneau. 
But just as they were about to step into the 
car something in Ned’s expression caused her 
to change her mind. Not one word had he 
said to her since accepting Stuffy’s invitation 
to go with him instead of acting as her escort. 
Perhaps if he had done so Jean would have 
occupied that front seat during the thirty- 
mile run to Oscawaring, but not a word 
had he spoken, so just as Stuffy held out 
his hand to assist her into the front seat she 
said: 

“Oh, no! Not in the front seat tonight. 
Do you think I am going to have my bran- 
new gown ruined by sitting crowded up in 
that little seat? Nota bit of it! Amy and I 
need just heaps of room to spread ourselves 
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in, but it doesn’t make a bit of difference to 
you men. Put us girls in the tonneau.’’ 

“Oh, I say, that’s not a fair deal. Ned 
wants to ride there and Amy would rather 
have a man beside her, I know.”’ 

“Thank you, but this time Amy will have | 
to stand a girl instead for the sake of our 
feminine vanity,’’ and Jean whisked into the 
seat beside her friend, who promptly made a 
face at her, and laughed softly; but Jean was 
_ guilelessness itself. Ned’s expression was 

more or less of a puzzle to the lady. Stuffy 
was forced to yield. 

The Club House and grounds presented a 
fairy-like scene as they turned in at the broad 
driveway. Colored electric lights were strung 
from the great stone gate-posts, festooned 
from every possible point. They twinkled 
from the summer-houses, tea-houses and foli- 
age, among bright-colored Japanese lanterns 
swinging and swaying in the soft night air. 

Numberless automobiles and other vehicles 
were lined up before the entrance, depositing 
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their gaily attired burdens. A large dancing 
pavilion had been erected near the Club House, 
and a spacious marquee, brilliantly festooned 
with lanterns, stood upon the broad lawn. 
In the latter the supper was to be served. 
Down upon the float electric lights cast their 
colors upon the glassy surface of the river, 
and boats of every description, as well as 
canoes, were fantastic with lights or lanterns. 
Over all flooded the silvery light of the full 
moon, making a picture of wonderful beauty. 

Owing to the distance they had come, 
Stuffy’s party arrived a little late, so no time 
was lost in removing wraps and returning to 
the lawn where many friends had already 
gathered. 

Jean and Amy Fletcher were a fair foil to 
each other. Amy was lily fair, and in her 
gown of shiny apple-green satin and silver was 
not unlike one. Jean’s rich bronze coloring 
never appeared to such advantage as against 
soft ivory white, and the gown she was 
wearing tonight had been given to her by 
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Constance, who had chosen the materials 
in Paris and it had been made by a little 
French woman upon whom she had come 
while in that gay city. 

The dress was the outcome of one of many 
of Constance’s little discoveries ‘‘on the side 
track,” as Hadyn put it. Madam Navelle 
had been working for a famous modiste 
from whom Constance had ordered two gowns 
while in Paris. The dressmaker stood super- 
vising the fitting one morning when the fitter 
quietly fainted away to her horror. She 
was overwhelming in her apologies. Her 
one thought was her customer’s outraged 
feelings; never a one for the poor little fitter. 
Constance learned the name of the little 
woman and her address; then with all her 
prompt energy hunted her up, discovering 
poverty and deprivations which made her 
heart ache, for the woman was a widow with 
two children to support, and was literally 
starving to death that they might be fed. 
The upshot was a journey to America for 
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Madam Navelle and the little ones, a com- 
fortable place in which to live in South 
Riveredge, and more well-paid work than she 
could do. 

Was it any wonder that Jean’s gown bore 
the imprint of an artist’s hand? That she was 
a radiant little being that’ night in crystal 
and white with the Frenchy touch of rich 
bronze velvet just matching the bronze hair 
above, goes without telling, and that this 
fact was very forcibly impressed upon more 
than one masculine admirer needs no dwelling 
upon. Stuffy was lost to the rest of the world 
when she returned to him from removing 
her wraps, but Ned was more silent than 
usual. 

Naturally, the first few dances were divided 
between Stuffy and Ned, for while one was 
her host, she had not lost sight of the fact 
that the other one had tried to be. Her card 
was speedily filled. 

“Now, don’t you forget that you have 
given me the fourteenth—the supper dance,”’’ 
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warned Stuffy, coming up between the inter- 
vals of the dances to speak a word to Jean. 

“No, that is not the supper dance, Stuffy,” 
she answered decidedly. 

“Why isn’t it, I’d like to know?”’ demanded 
stuffy, taking instant alarm. 

“Why, simply because it isn’t. The 
twelfth is the supper dance. See?” and Jean 
held her card for his inspection. 

“Oh, I say!” protested the perspiring 
Stuffy, mopping his heated brow. ‘Now 
that’s not a square deal, Jean.” 

“Why not, I’d like to know? You asked 
me for the fourteenth and you got it. Ned 
asked for the twelfth, which zs the supper 
dance, and he got what he asked for. So 
you both ought to be satisfied, I’m sure.” 

“But I made a mistake, I thought the 
fourteenth was the supper dance. Now, see 
here.” 

“Well, that is your fault and not mine, 
though I supposed, of course, you would 
want that one, since I came with you,’’ was 
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Jean’s none too amiable reply. She had 
known all along that he fully expected her 
to go to supper with him and that it was 
proper he should take her, but when he had 
asked her for the fourteenth she was too 
piqued by his carelessness and stupidity to 
enlighten him, and a few moments later when 
Ned came up and asked to see her card, she 
had said to him with some asperity: 

“There it is, the twelfth is open. You 
may have it if you want it.”’ 

“The twelfth? Why, that is the supper 
dance!’’ exclaimed Ned in surprise. ‘You'll 
have that with Stuffy, of course.” 

“T should ‘of course’ have had it with him 
if he had been wide enough awake to ask 
for it, but as he wasn’t, I'll give it to you.” 

‘Rough on Stuffy when he gets wise,” 
said Ned with an odd smile. 

And Stuffy had gotten wise and was 
protesting. 

Now, little as Jean suspected that fact, 
Ned had changed a good deal during the past 
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year. Senior year in a big university either 
makes a manor marshim. It had not marred 
Ned, and the boy had suddenly become a 
man and put boyish things behind him. He 
knew that he must carve his own future, 
and that little aid could be looked for from 
his father. Indeed, he preferred not accepting 
any, realizing that younger children were 
growing up and were entitled to all the 
advantages of education which he had enjoyed. 
He did not mean to take more than his share. 
Then, too, from school-boy days Jean 
Carruth had seemed to him the one and only 
girl, and he meant to win her if possible. 
In the early days Stuffy had not figured in 
his calculations as a possible rival, but for 
the last two years he had realized that Stuffy 
““‘meant business’”’ also, and that in the eyes 
of many Stuffy was regarded as a catch. 
But he knew Jean well enough, or believed 
he did, to feel morally sure that Stuffy’s 
money would never carry the day with her. 
Latterly, however, Stuffy had been mightily 
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attentive to Jean and—for Stuffy—gone out 
of his way to be agreeable. 

Moreover, he had gained Mrs. Carruth’s 
sympathetic interest and—well, a few clouds 
flecked the horizon. Girls sometimes took 
queer notions, and a man who could gratify 
a woman’s every whim was one to be 
reckoned with. 


CHAPTER XII. 
SURPRISES. 


“Oh, I say, Ned, do the generous act and 
exchange these dances with me; there’s a 
good fellow. Why—why, what will the 
crowd think? They know I brought Jean 
over: It—it looks like a slight and that’s 
simply horrible. And I’ve got the twelfth 
with that long legged—eh—oh, hang it!—I 
mean with Miss Jeffries, and—er—why, her 
mother drives me crazy!” and SACLE came to 
a hopeless standstill. 

In spite of himself Ned laughed. Stuffy’s 
confusion was so complete. Moreover, he 
was quick to see that Jean would be placed 
in a very awkward position by Stuffy’s 
blundering. So turning to her he said: 

“Tf Jean will forgive you and let you take 
her to supper, the least I can do is to take 
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the fourteenth dance, but, young lady, bear 
in mind I’m to have a reward for this sacrifice: 
the first extra, if they are good enough to 
throw in some, has got to be mine and don’t 
you forget it.” 

“T won’t, and thank you a whole lot, Ned,”’ 
and Jean flashed a smile at him which glad- 
dened his soul. Then each went his way with 
different partners. 

All contrition, Stuffy came promptly for 
his supper dance and when it ended led Jean 
off to the big marquee erected upon the lawn. 
Here an elaborate repast was served, and 
Stuffy was much more at home at table than 
on the ballroom floor, for he loathed exertion 
of any sort, and dancing was a worse ordeal for 
him than a Marathon run for an average man. 
But Jean liked it, so Stuffy had pounded away 
and nearly perspired away, too, in his desire to 
win the approval of the lady of his heart, 
though he would scarcely have felt flattered 
if he had known to what she compared him 
when he was indulging in Terpsichorean feats. 
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Owing to the fact that a most elaborate 
Supper was invariably served at this féte, 
the dance music was entirely suspended while 
it was in progress, a string orchestra in the 
marquee giving other selections. 

By some manceuvring Stuffy contrived 
to get a little table close to the river side of 
the marquee, where they were served by a 
most obsequious club waiter, whose itching 
palm had frequently known the soothing 
touch of Stuffy’s ducats. Of course no ducats 
would be forthcoming tonight from the club’s 
members or guests, but Michael was playing- 
up for future favors. Was he not one of the 
wisest of his guild, and when one has said 
that much, very little more remains to be 
said. 

Here was the inheritor of “ould War- 
burton’s millions wid the lady of his chice. 
Sure, any fool could spot that,’’ and by out- 
doing himself in serving her lay the high road 
to more of the Warburton ducats. So Jean 
fared upon every delicacy obtainable and more 
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time sped by than she realized. That Stufty 
did ample justice to Michael’s dainties goes 
without telling. When the feast was ended 
he almost lapsed into a somnolent state, but 
to prance like Lewis Carroll’s sportive walrus 
had become a physical impossibility. More- 
over, the night had grown oppressively hot 
and sultry, and a few thunder-heads down 
in the west might have been a sufficient 
word to the wise, though everybody was 
having too good a time to notice. 

“T call that one corking good spread, don’t 
you?” asked Stuffy, leaning back in his chair 
when partaking of another morsel of food 
might have resulted fatally. 

“Best I’ve ever known them serve at any 
dance,’’ agreed Jean, for she was but human, 
too, and in spite of Mammy’s bountiful 
dinner, had been hungry prior to entering the 
marquee. “But, my goodness, isn’t it hot! 
I wonder if Ned would mind sitting out the 
fourteenth with me. I am so serenely full 
and comfortable now that I don’t feel one bit 
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inclined to get ‘het up’ as our Connecticut 
neighbors say.” 

Ordinarily Stuffy’s mind worked with 
extreme deliberation, but there are exceptions 
to prove every rule. To sit out the dance 
with Ned Faber meant the selection of some 
romantic spot in the grounds, and the night 
was entirely too conducive to romantic situa- 
tions anyhow. No, he did not like the idea 
one little bit. But he was not unscrupulous. 
Ned had given up the supper dance to him 
and it would be a low-down deal to do him 
out of the fourteenth dance. On the other 
hand, he meant to have Jean to himself for 
the thirteenth no matter with whom she was 
to dance it. Then he would—well—he was 
not quite sure what he would do, but if he 
could manage it fairly she would not want to 
sit out that dance with Ned. Now, however, 
silence was the discreet course to pursue, 
and later developments could settle the 
fourteenth dance. All this had passed through 
his mind much quicker than it has been told. 
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As they stepped out of the marquee a 
brilliant thought came to him: Just beyond, 
standing invitingly upon one of the side 
drives, was the big scarlet car. It was 
figuratively and literally a brilliant inspiration. 

“T say, Jean, how is it to hop into the car 
and circle round the park? It’s better than 
a thousand electric fans to cool a fellow: 
I mean to cool us off. Come on.”’ 

‘“‘But I have no wrap here, and how shall 
I look rushing along in an automobile in this 
rig?’ demurred Jean, though the idea had 
instantly caught her fancy. 

“We won’t rush, but just roll luxuriously 
through the park and make old Dame Nature 
fan us. Nice old soul when you flatter her 
a bit,’’ answered Stuffy. 

Jean laughed. Now and again Stuffy 
managed to be amusing. 

“You'll go slowly and you'll be sure to get 
me back for Ned’s dance? She hesitated, her 
foot upon the step of the car. 

“Sure thing! But hurry, or we’ll lose out 
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all around. The band is beginning to tune 
up for number thirteen, and that duffer 
Smithson will light on us if we don’t look 
sharp. He’s up there on the club piazza 
looking for you now; I can see him.”’ 

Jean needed no further urging. She loathed 
Smithson, but had been forced to give him 
one dance because his mother and her own 
were friends. The next second she was in 
the big car. Stuffy cranked up and scrambled 
into the seat beside her and the handsome 
machine went gliding away into the darkness, 
only its own vivid lights illuminating the 
roadway ahead. The air played softly about 
its occupants, giving the final touch to their 
luxurious content as they leaned back upon 
the thickly upholstered seats. 

“‘T feel as though I could purr like a con- 
tented cat,’’ said Jean, laughing softly. 

“T feel as though I had little more to ask 
of life,’’ added Stuffy. ‘‘What a pity one 
can’t spend just all one’s life just rolling along 
in a car, and doing nothing else.”’ 
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“My goodness, that would never suit me,” 
cried Jean with an energetic bounce. ‘“‘I love 
to roll or spin along, but I like to supply my 
own propelling sometimes. Why, I'd grow fat.”’ 

Stuffy also sat up with a bounce that shook 
the car and gave utterance to a sound quite 
unspellable. Had a four-footed creature 
uttered it it would undoubtedly have been 
described as a grunt. Jean laughed softly 
and said: 

“That was a pretty hard one, wasn’t it?”’ 

“Well, a fellow can’t help it if he’s inclined 
to be—be—corpulent,’’ protested Stuffy. 

“Yes, he can too,’’ corrected Jean. ‘‘You 
don’t exercise half enough, Stuffy. You know 
you don’t.” 

“You don’t know a thing about it. Why 
Forbes has a regular prescribed form of 
exercise for every one at Helicon Hall. I 
do all sorts of stunts every day.” 

“And still keep your hands looking like 
a girl's? Nonsense! And as to muscle, why 
you haven’t one particle.’’ 
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“Haven't I? Put your hand there,” and 
Stuffy flexed his arm. 

Jean rested her fingers on his sleeve, tittered, 
then bent her own bare arm. The moon was 
again shining through a cloud rift and the 
round white arm showed more muscle than 
Stuffy’s had. Of course it was necessary for 
him to lay his hand upon it to prove this. 

Meanwhile the car had slowly made the 
round of the circuitous roads of the park, 
Stuffy guiding with his right hand. At this 
point it is not surprising that he was paying 
more attention to his companion than to the 
roads he followed, which were more or less 
intricate and often a puzzle to strangers even 
in broad daylight owing to their devious 
windings. Jean was not at all familiar with 
them, not having visited the club half a dozen 
times in her life. She knew, however, that. 
it was a favorite run for Stuffy and that he 
came there frequently in his machine. Con- 
sequently she did not give the direction in 
which they went a thought, taking it for 
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granted that Stuffy must know every foot 
of the ground and would run back to the 
club house in a moment or two. 

“Tt is too round and lovely an arm to be 


’ 


put to such vigorous uses,’’ was his senti- 
mental criticism, as he bent closer in the 
moonlight. 

‘“Piffle!’? retorted Jean. ‘‘How long do 
you suppose it would remain ‘round and 
lovely’ if I didn’t put it to some sort of 
vigorous use? But it’s time we went back, 
so take me to the club house, please.”’ 

Hesitating a moment, Stuffy let his hand 
fall from her arm to her hand, which she had 
dropped to the arm of the seat, and there 
was real depth of feeling in his voice as he 
asked: 

“Jean, if I were not so beastly fat—I don’t 
mind admitting to you that I loathe every 
superfluous pound I carry—could you learn 
to care for me a little? I mean if I were 
more like the other fellows, you know. I 
know I’m a far cry from a beaut, and—and— 
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oh, an awful duffer for brains, while you're 
simply chain lightning and can tie me up in 
double bow-knots every time, but, well, I’m 
not so worthless in some other ways, maybe, 
and I do think an awful lot of you, Jean. 
Can’t you just try to think a little bit of me? 
I wouldn’t mind giving all the love at first 
if I thought there was just a chance of your 
growing fond of me as my—my wife. And 
you couldn’t name a thing I wouldn’t try 
tOPao 10r, you or give to you: Why, I'll 
almost starve myself if you think it will make 
me grow thin and make you like me better. 
Won’t you try, Jean?” 

Perhaps if the stars had all tumbled down 
upon her Jean might have been less sur- 
prised than she was by Stuffy’s proposal. 
She had known for a long time that poor, 
inconsequential, lazy, self-indulgent Stuffy 
had a bad ‘“‘case on’ where she was con- 
cerned, but like hot weather and flies and 
mosquitoes, she endured it because it was 
all a part of the order of things and must 
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be endured. That there was actually any- 
thing behind it, that Stuffy had really thought 
seriously of marrying any girl, let alone lay 
his fortune at her feet, had never for a moment 
been one of Jean’s sober thoughts. Yet 
here he was actually doing so, and the self- 
deprecatory, humble manner in which he 
did it really touched her better, more womanly 
qualities. She at once became rather sorry 
for the big, awkward man who was offering 
her his millions so clumsily, and for a moment 
was speechless. Then realizing how earnest 
he was, she said: 

‘““Oh, please, Stuffy, don’t, I had no idea 
—I mean, you mustn’t—I can’t,’’ she ended 
quite as awkwardly as Stuffy himself. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you never 
understood that I cared for you, Jean? Not 
after all the years I’ve known you? Why, 
I can’t remember the time that I haven’t 
cared for you—seriously, I mean. It began 
when you first came ripping into the Irving 
School, I think, and jerked your candies 
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gally-west when you handed the blanket to 
Ned to cover up your sweating old horse. 
I just stood there and watched you because 
I was too fascinated to move, I guess, and 
you were so confoundedly pretty, and full of 
fire, and so blazing mad at those McKim’s 
Hollow hoodlums for chasing you. Then 
every time you came over I liked you better 
and got so I could hardly wait for the Satur- 
day mornings to come around, and used to 
hide in the fir trees to watch for that old 
blind horse’s nose to show up. When you 
went off to school it broke me all up, and as 
for college? no, not on your life for mine; 
it would have kept me away from Riveredge 
—and seeing you. I haven’t said much, I 
know. I don’t seem to have the gift o’ gab 
like the other fellows who can spiel off a lot 
of hot air to a girl, though there’ve been a 
dozen times when I’ve been just bursting to 
tell you how—how—well, how much I Jove 
you, for I can love even if I do look like a—a 
porker. Oh, yes, I know I look like one; I 
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am not such a fool as people think. But 
every time I’ve been on the point of cutting 
loose I’d take a look at you and then I'd say: 
‘Gosh! it’s like asking a thoroughbred racer 
to travel in double harness with a truck 
horse all its days.’ Then I’d lose my nerve 
and decide to wait a little longer. But, oh, 
thunder, I’ll never be any thinner, or any 
better looking, and I’ll stake all I’m worth 
I couldn’t care more for you than I do at this 
minute. So I might as well make my throw 
and be happy or miserable in consequence. 
Don’t make me miserable, Jean, please 
don’t,’’ pleaded poor Stuffy. 

Now in all justice to Jean it must be 
affirmed that she would never have stepped 
foot into that motor car had she believed 
Stuffy meant to propose to her. There had 
been any number of times that he had said 
things of a half sentimental nature, but she 
had always regarded them in the light of a 
joke. That he could be really serious seemed 
perfectly absurd and she had always run him 
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unmercifully. She now comprehended that 
this very running had undoubtedly held him 
in check more than once, and that she had 
underestimated him. She could never care 
for him as he wanted her to, but in the future 
she was bound to hold him in greater esteem, 
and something like a little catch came into 
her voice as she turned to him to reply: 

“Oh, Stuffy, I’m sorry, I truly, truly am. 
No, I never took you seriously. I guess I 
am too young after all to gauge things prop- 
erly. Indeed, it never seemed a bit real. 
But now I see my mistake. I could never, 
never make you happy, and I just hate to 
make you miserable, but you must put such 
an idea straight out of your head, for it is 
out of the question. And now please take 
me back to the club right off.” 

“Won't you even try? Am I so awful as 
all that?”’ 

“Tt isn’t that you're awful at all. It’s 
that I just never thought for one instant of 
my life of falling in love with you and never, 
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never can. I don’t want to marry any- 
bodys. 

“Well, until you want to marry some other: 
fellow you are going to find it hard to shake 
me altogether,’ was Stuffy’s surprisingly 
resolute reply as he took a dogged grip of 
the wheel, for while speaking so earnestly 
he had brought the car to a standstill under 
a spreading beech. 


CHARLERGE CLE: 
“IN THUNDER, LIGHTNING OR IN RAIN?” 


The car started onward and rolled along 
at a high speed. The moon had dropped 
behind the opposite mountain, and the clouds 
which had been gathering since eleven o’clock 
were banked in threatening masses all along 
the west. Now and again flashes of heat 
lightning darted across the sky, but under 
the trees the darkness had become almost 
palpable. Neither Stuffy nor Jean spoke a 
word as the car sped along. Presently Jean 
shivered. In an instant Stuffy had turned 
toward her. 

“Are you cold, Jean?” 

“No, I think not. I don’t know what made 
me shiver. But aren’t we pretty nearly 
back to the club house? We've been gone an 
awiul time. I know I must have missed the 
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fourteenth dance and Ned will be perfectly 
furious. And it zs a low-down trick under 
the circumstances. Do make haste, Stuffy.”’ 

“T’m making all the haste I dare in the park. 
They raise the very dev—I mean, they light 
into a fellow if he exceeds the speed limit. 
The house is just around the next turn; 
I’ll have you there in half a minute.” 

But when the next turn was made there 
was no sign of a club house or any other 
house. Not even a Japanese lantern or an 
electric light could be seen, and it was borne 
in upon the more than miserable Stuffy that 
he must have mistaken the road while so 
‘absorbed in discussing their relative muscular 
development and perhaps had slipped through 
the wide gates of the park without ever notic- 
ing them. Where he was now he had not the 
remotest idea, though he did not mean to 
let Jean suspect that fact if he could help it. 
So he said easily: 

“Oh, I dare say I’ve turned into the new 
drive which they are making at the east end 
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of the park. The road feels soft like a new 
one. Just wait a moment while I get out and 
look; I want to make sure, for if it is soft 
dirt I'll know I’ve hit it, and just how to turn 
to get back.”’ 

He clambered ponderously down, examined 
the road and announced: 

“That’s it. The new road branches off 
from the old one close by the entrance gate 
and turns eastward to circle way up the hill 
and so on back to the house. It is all right 
now,” and he clambered back into the car. 

Jean sat huddled down in the seat. Stuffy 
reached into the tonneau and drew forth a 
light flannel lap robe. 

‘‘Here,’’ he ordered, “‘put this about you. 
Not exactly an opera wrap, but it will keep 
you from taking cold, and there’s a sharp 
wind springing up.’”’ He placed the robe 
across her shoulders. Jean gave a little 
shudder and drawing it closer cried: 

“Now do hurry back, Stuffy.”’ 

“Take a streak, © Watch me hit it. up, 
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limit or no limit,’ and the car shot forward, 
running like mad for about five minutes. 
Then it gave a cough, a snort, a pant, and 
came to an absolute standstill. Stuffy said 
something under his breath. 

“Oh, what is the matter?’’ cried Jean. 

“Da—why, nothing, I guess. See in a 
second,’’ and out he piled once more. After 
a moment he announced: ‘‘Gasoline’s out. 
That fool man of mine! I could wring his 
neck. No end sorry, but I’ll have to fill the 
tank from my reserve cans. But I can’t 
do it in this cusséd coat. Excuse me if I 
get out of it,” and the evening coat was 
jerked off and pitched into the car. Then 
Stuffy proceeded to get out his cans. Alas! 
he had been compelled to resort to his reserve 
cans on his last spin abroad in the land, and 
when he lifted the first one, supposing it to 
be full, it came up with such suddenness as 
to almost capsize him: gasoline fumes are 
only a little heavier than air. But it was too 
dark for Jean to see his mortification. Then 
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with a sinking heart he gingerly raised can 
number two. The recording angel will surely 
forgive his expletive. 

“What is the matter?”’ demanded Jean. 

“T forgot to tell Philip to fill those blamed 
cans, and, naturally, he never had the sense 
to look at them.” 

“And isn’t there a drop of gasoline in the 
car?’’ cried Jean, confounded at the thought. 

“‘T’m afraid there isn’t.”’ 

“Then, Stuffy Warburton, what are we to 
do, and where are we?’’ she demanded, spring- 
ing to her feet. 

‘‘T wish to the good Lord I knew,’’ answered 
Stuffy desperately. ‘‘I thought we were on 
the new east road, but I don’t even know 
where in thunder we are. I don’t know one 
darned thing excepting that I’m seven kinds of 
an ass and have got you into a dickens of a 
situation.’”’ Desperation and despair were 
equally mingled in his tones. 

“But we can’t be such an awful distance 
from the club house. We've just been circling 
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round the grounds.’”’ The words were half 
question, half assertion. 

‘“Are we in the grounds? I’m blamed if 
I know. We were heading straight for the 
entrance gate while—while we were talking 
about—your arm, and—well, the car was 
just naturally running ahead, and I don’t 
know whether I made the turn or ran through 
the gateway.” 

“And if we did run through it we may have 
come miles for aught you know. Is that it?” 
asked Jean, an ominous calm in her voice. 

“Looks like it,’’ replied Stuffy, with the 
recklessness of despair. 

“Well, if you think I am going to stop here 
for the remainder of the night you are mighty 
mistaken, I can tell you. I shall walk back 
if I can do nothing better,’’ and before Stuffy 
could stop her she had sprung from the 
car. 

““Now see here, Jean, don’t be foolish,’’ 
he protested, snatching up his coat and 
scrambling it on. ‘‘You can’t walk on this 
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sandy road in those thin, high-heeled satin 
slippers. It’s perfect nonsense.”’ 

“Well, it doesn’t look as though you could 
carry me, does it?”’ raged Jean. 

“No, but get back into the car. I'll admit 
that I haven’t the ghost of an idea where 
we are, but you can’t blame me so much, 
can you? I had a good deal more important 
_things in my thoughts than roads and cars 
as we came along. Now will you get into the 
car? Iseea light way off yonder; it is prob- 
ably a house. At any rate it’s got to be some- 
thing, and if you'll promise to stay here I'll 
hike up there and either get gasoline or a rig 
of some sort to take you home. I don’t 
like to leave you, of course, but it’s the choice 
of two evils, and if I sit here with you, we'll 
likely sit till broad daylight so far as any 
hope of meeting with any one is concerned 
as I reason it out. So do be reasonable, Jean. 
I feel like a regular mucker as it is. Don't 
make it any harder for me, I beg of you,” 


pleaded Stutfy. 
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“And what do you think I feel like out 
here, heaven knows where, and — —?”’ the 
last words were almost tragic. Up to that 
moment neither of them had given a thought 
to the time. 

Stuffy drew his watch from the fob pocket 
and held it in the light of one of the lamps. 
He had been pale before; he turned gray 
now: it was one-thirty A.M. He simply dared 
not tell Jean the truth. “It’s past twelve 
o’clock,’’ he said quickly. 

“Tt must be later than that, Stuffy. What 
ails that watch anyhow? It was eleven when 
we went into supper and we lingered just 
ages over it. Look again.”’ 

“T am going up to that light. You sit 
perfectly still in the car,’’ ordered Stuffy, 
snapping together the lid of the five hundred 
dollar repeater of which Jean had spoken 
so contemptuously and jamming the despised 
article back into his pocket. ‘‘ Now sit there 
and I’ll be as quick as I can.’”’ 

Perhaps never in her life would Jean be 
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nearer respecting Stuffy, for he was daring 
to lay down the law to her for the first time 
in his life. The next second he had gone 
pounding down the road almost at a run. 

Never had Jean felt so utterly alone. Not 
a sound broke the silence of the night, even 
the ordinary night sounds being hushed. 
How far was it to that farm house? Would 
he find gasoline or aid there? Her heart- 
throbs measured off the moments. She 
waited, waited, waited. Still no sign of 
Stuffy’s return. What was that? A faint 
strain of music? Perhaps after all they were 
not out of the park. If she could hear the 
band, however faintly, they must still be in 
the club grounds. The sound seemed to 
come from just over the rise of ground in the 
opposite direction from the one Stuffy had 
taken. She would walk up there anyway. 
Perhaps all her fears were groundless after 
all. The whole lighted club grounds might 
be almost at hand. With her characteristic 
impetuosity Jean jumped from the car. 
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She had absolutely lost all sense of direction, 
or she could never have been so misled, for 
the club lay westward on the river bank 
where the dark clouds had grown darker, 
and Jean was hurrying eastward as fast as 
her satin-shod feet could carry her along 
the dusty country road. She had turned 
her pretty gown up around her waist, but 
still wore her unique wrap. Presently she 
stumbled and nearly fell. 
“Those beastly heels,”’ she cried, and the 
next second was carrying her slippers in her 
hand. What ten steps along that road did 
to delicate silk hose needs no description. 
She reached the rise of ground, peered eagerly 
over and saw—nothing. It was too inky 
black for her to see five feet ahead. Just 
then she essayed to turn back, missed her 
footing and pitched forward with a faint cry. 
For a moment she lay motionless, the pain in 
her right ankle making her almost faint. 
Then she scrambled up, intending to return 
to the car, for it had just dawned upon her 
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that should Stuffy get back and find she had 
disappeared, chaos would return. With this 
thought spurring her on in spite of the pain, 
she plunged forward, now utterly bewildered, 
and although she had not the faintest idea 
of the fact, momentarily going further and 
further from the car instead of toward it. 
The next moment she came upon a broad 
highway, but where it led or what it was she 
had not the remotest idea, and with a little 
shuddering cry dropped upon a great stone 
and covered her face with her hands, as 
desolate and forlorn a little mortal as could 
be found in four counties. She had lost all 
idea of distance, time and everything else, 
and neither knew nor cared what or where 
she was. Presently a rumble down in the 
west brought her hands from her face with 
a gesture of terror. Next a drop of rain fell 
upon her upturned face. Then the deluge. 

And while all this was taking place out 
there on the black, lonely road, what of the 
unhappy, distracted Stuffy? Long before 
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he had reached the faint light glimmering 
in the distance, that wretched man was 
convinced that it must be a will o’ the wisp 
tantalizing and mocking him, and by no - 
manner of means the result of human agency. 
It appeared and disappeared; it seemed 
close at hand and far off; when he felt most 
sure that it was a lighted lamp in some 
haven, or heaven, of a farm house, and, hope 
spurring him, he ran toward it, lo! it would 
duck out of sight entirely. 

By this time Stuffy was well-nigh distraught 
between his desire to reach it and the thought 
of Jean sitting all alone in the motor car. 
Then as he puffed and pounded on there 
came the rumble of thunder which had 
startled Jean, and Stuffy groaned in misery. 
He could not see ten feet in front of him, 
and had no idea where his next footstep 
would land him. Knowledge, however, came 
speedily when he ran into a barbed wire 
fence and promptly became tangled up in 
it. If electricity had filled the atmosphere 
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before, some brimstone was added now, and 
as though it were the final chemical process 
necessary to complete his misery, down came 
the rain. , 

Ripping out of his coat, Stuffy left it to 
adorn the fence, found a place where he 
could get through, and landed in the middle 
of a tomato garden, creating wreck and 
havoc as he tore toward the light, now 
revealed as a gate-post light in front of an 
old farm house. Stuffy reached the door 
and began to pound like a demon. Nothing 
stirring. Then the back door was assaulted. 

till silence. 

“Great Lord! Is everybody dead?” he 
cried aloud, and as though in reply there 
came a low growl. Stuffy turned quicker 
than he had ever turned in his life. 

‘Hello, old fellow, where are your folks?”’ he 
demanded of the source of the growl. Its 
- repetition left him no wiser upon that score, 
but considerably enlightened upon another. 

Now for the past two hours Cecil War- 
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burton had passed through more strenuous 
experiences than had been crowded into the 
entire twenty-three years of his life, and 
violent emotions must inevitably find an 
outlet of some sort. The dog supplied this 
one. He was “‘just dog”’ but felt his master’s 
interests in his keeping; consequently, when 
Stuffy, hopeless of rousing the occupants of 
the house, and doubtful if there were any in 
it, turned to descend the two steps from the 
kitchen porch, ‘‘Sport”’ (save the mark!) 
made demonstrations which indicated his 
disapproval. He was not a very large dog, 
he boasted an extremely mixed ancestry, 
but he meant to do “‘his durndest.’” Alack! 
So did Stuffy. 

“Oh, you poor little darned fool, do you 
think I’m going to let you call my bluff?” 
he cried, and the next second Sport was 
ki-ty-ing in full cry for the barn, acting as 
unwitting guide for Stuffy to the very spot 
on earth that he most longed to find. Then 
Sport capitulated to a superior force to the 
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point of actually letting Stuffy light the 
lantern which hung by the door, enter the 
barn, yank awake a sleeping horse, slam on 
his harness, hitch him to an old phaeton 
which stood at hand, and send the astonished 
beast rattling out into the storm at a pace 
of which he had never dreamed even in his 
colthood. 
Stuffy had at last waked up. 


CHAPTER Ly) 
THE TIME AND THE PLACE AND THE GIRL. 


Perhaps it is not kind to leave a forlorn 
damsel sitting in the middle of a highway 
at two A.M. in the pouring rain, with flashes 
of lightning striking terror to her soul and 
thunder deafening her ears, while her dis- 
tracted escort scours the countryside in a 
frantic effort to obtain the means of convey- 
ing her to shelter and safety, but what can 
one do when Fate holds the balance or Dan 
Cupid gets busy? 

And meanwhile what was taking place at 
the club house? 

As duty bound, Ned took out to supper 
the girl with whom he had danced the twelfth 
dance, saw to her pleasure and comfort, and, 
that done, returned her to the safe keeping 
of her chaperon while he went to get track 

(190) 
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of Jean, a less simple matter than it would 
seem. In the course of his search he came 
upon Smithson. 

“Have you seen Miss Carruth?’’ he asked. 

“Yes, I saw her, but that is all I’ve done. 
She had the thirteenth dance with me, but 
just as I was going down to the supper pavilion 
to get her for it I saw her skip into Warbur- 
ton’s car and they went rolling off through 
the grounds,’’ answered Smithson with con- 
siderable asperity. 

“Shouldn’t let a little thing like that 
phase you,’’ laughed Ned, little guessing 
how soon the shoe would be on his own foot 
and pinching like the very mischief. 

“Oh, that’s all right for you to say; you’re 
solid there. But I call it a low-down trick 
for a girl to cut her dances,”’ growled Smith- 
son. 

Ned glowered at him and went his way. 
Smithson was not a popular fellow with either 
girls or men. 

Feeling sure that Jean and Stuffy would 
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come back in time for the fourteenth dance, 
Ned strolled out to join a group of stags who 
were enjoying an after-supper smoke, though 
he kept his eye piped for the first glimpse of 
the scarlet car. 

The thirteenth dance ended, couples strolled 
out from marquee and club house. The 
interval ended and the strains of the band 
announced that the fourteenth had begun, 
but still there was no sign of the car, and 
Ned began to think that Smithson had 
better sense than he had given him credit 
for. 

It was now nearly twelve-thirty and there 
were still ten dances scheduled, for the club 
dances rarely ended before two A. M. and 
often later, though many left before that 
hour. Ned knew that Mrs. Fletcher intended 
leaving promptly at two, for they would 
have a long run down to Riveredge and that 
level-headed lady did not mean to let dawn 
find her in the high roads. 

When the fourteenth dance ended and 
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there was no sign of Jean’s return, Ned, 
with wrath in his soul, sought his other 
partners. Meanwhile her other partners were 
also seeking Jean with no greater success, of 
course, than Ned had met with. Ned had 
the twentieth dance with Amy, and when he 
found her he asked: 

“Say, Amy, will you sit out this dance 
with me?” 

“Why yes, gladly; I’m dead tired and it’s 
so hot,’”’ she answered, a little surprised at 
his request, for he was not given to sentiment 
with her. 

“Why, it’s raining!’’ she exclaimed as 
he led her out upon the piazza of the club 
house. 

“Pouring and raising thunder,” laughed 
Ned, though he instantly turned sober as 
he asked: 

‘When did you last see Jean?’ 

“Just before supper. She came back to 
ask me if it would be all right for her to stop 
at my house tonight instead of going home. 
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Said she told Mammy she would stay with 
me and then forgot to mention it to me until 
that minute. Of course I told her to come 
along. We are going right after this dance; 
mother waited because it was yours. By 
the way, I forgot to tell her Jean would go 
back in our car instead of with you and 
Stuffy. She ought never to have thought 
of such a thing anyway. The idea of tearing 
through the country at two A.M. with you 
two men.’’ 

“Don’t believe she ever did intend to or 
she would not have told Mammy she was 
going home with you,’’ defended Ned. ‘‘She 
talks through her hat now and then. But 
I’m bothered about her and hoped you had 
seen her.” 

“But didn’t you have the fourteenth with 
her?’”’ asked Amy incredulously. 

“No; couldn’t find her anywhere, and 
that’s why I asked you to sit out this dance 
with me; I can’t understand it and I’m 
bothered.”’ 
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“Hasn’t anyone seen her? Have you 
asked?’’ queried Amy. 

“T asked Smithson, and later hunted for 
Stuffy’s car. It isn’t anywhere around.” 

“Do you suppose she’s gone home with 
him?’’ was Amy’s dismayed question. 

“Not for a minute. I even went to the 
cloak room to ask for her wrap, for my first 
thought was the same as yours. But the 
maid handed me her cloak right off. So I 
knew she had not intended to go far with 
Warburton. No, I am afraid he took her 
for a drive around the park and something 
has happened to the machine. I’ve tried 
to reason the idea out of my head, but it 
sticks, and I don’t know what to do next. 
I don’t want to stir up.a tempest if nothing 
as the matter, but if there is something 
wrong we ought to get busy right off. I 
thought I’d ask your advice first. Do you 
think we’d better speak to your mother?” 

“No, not yet. She didn’t know Jean in- 
tended going home with us, and not an hour 
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ago Mrs. Hammond said something to us 
about asking Stuffy to take her to the Vista 
in his car. One of her tires gave out coming 
up and she didn’t have an extra one along. 
Mother was pleased because she hated to 
have Jean go with just you and Stuffy, and 
Mrs. Hammond’s presence would fix that, 
you see. The Vista is so near Helicon Hall 
that the plan was all right for everybody. 
I’m glad now I didn’t say a word about 
Jean, though I can’t to save my life see how 
I happened to keep silent. Why, mother 
would have the whole club by the ears if she 
thought there was anything wrong with Jean, 
and we don’t want to stir things up until 
we find out what that madcap has done. 
Probably it is just another one of her jokes.”’ 
But deep down in her heart Amy firmly 
believed that Jean had actually gone home 
with Stuffy. If Jean took a notion to do a 
thing she rarely paused to consider the out- 
come. But Amy was wise enough not to 
hint her suspicion to Ned. Jean’s strongest 
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hold upon Ned, as Amy well knew, was the 
surprises she was constantly springing upon 
him. The very novelty of them fascinated 
him and always had. So she said: 

“T must go back now or mother’ll get wise. 
But you get busy and search. When you 
find out something ‘phone to me at ‘Long 
Gables.’”’ 

Ned lost no time in acting upon her sugges- 
tion. In five minutes he was in the raincoat 
he had been wise enough to bring with him, 
knowing the uncertainty of July nights along 
the Hudson, and had slipped out into the 
grounds. Meeting one of the attendants, 
he asked: 

‘‘Have you seen Mr. Warburton’s car, 
John? He is to give me a lift toward home 
and I am sleepy,’ a well-simulated yawn 
confirming the statement. 

“Not since him and a young lady was 
running slow-like around the park. I think 
they was just coolin’ off a bit after the 
dance. But that was a good two hours 
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since. It’s like they’ve gone home before 
this. Most of the people has gone now, 
and if they’re wise they’ll be gettin’ off quick 
entirely, for it’ll be rainin’ great guns soon 
or I’m mistaken.” 

Ned went back to the club and called 
up Stuffy’s man. 

“Ts Mr. Warburton in?” 

“No, sir. He’s up at the Oscawaring Club 
dance, sir.”’ 

‘All right. Good-bye.” 

Then he resolved to call up the Carruth 
house. If Jean were home she would answer 
it herself, and there was no danger of any- 
one else’s hearing the call, since the ser- 
vants’ quarters were widely removed from 
the telephone. But though he called per- 
sistently for five minutes there was -no re- 
sponse, and he grew more anxious than ever. 

“Where the devil has that chump taken 
her, I'd like to know?’ he muttered. “By 
George, I’d like to break his confounded 
block.”’ 
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It was now past two o’clock. The Flet- 
chers had gone and Mrs. Hammond, having 
failed to find Stuffy, had accepted a friend’s 
invitation to ride back to Riveredge. So 
the coast was clear. Ned sped away to 
the garage, got hold of John, yanked out 
Mrs. Hammond’s car sans ceremony, and 
with John’s help found and put on a new 
tire and pumped it full, then without vouch- 
safing further explanations, set out in the 
pouring rainstorm in quest of the lost damsel 
and her errant knight, with murder and 
sudden death in his heart. 

But where to go? That was a sizable 
question. First he made the circuit of the 
park, scouring every road in it. Nothing 
visible. Then he remembered the new road 
not yet completed. He also recalled that 
Stuffy’s car had a perfectly new set of tires 
for this occasion, and that each tire bore 
the initial letter of the maker upon it. They 
were still so new that they left a distinct 
imprint in lines along the road where it hap- 
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pened to be soft enough to receive it. The 
new road was soft enough, if happily the 
rain had not utterly obliterated them. He 
sent the machine toward it at a pace which 
would have scandalized its owner. Fifty 
feet further along he paused, removed one 
of the lamps and examined what remained 
of the tracks of a single automobile. Yes, 
it was Stuffy’s. He was on their trail at 
last. Now to keep to it. That was as 
tantalizing a job as Ned Faber had ever 
tackled in all his life. One minute it was 
plain as the way to parish church, the next 
it had utterly vanished. Time and again 
he was forced to get out of the car and 
almost feel the road. Where other roads 
crossed or branched it was more difficult 
than ever. A more nerve-racking task he 
had never undertaken. Further and further 
away from all habitation led that initialed 
track, and furious and more furious grew 
the man who followed it, until suddenly it 
led out of an upper gateway and on to a 
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country lane. Ned plunged on in the pitchy 
darkness and just when he was upon the 
point of despairing of ever finding his quarry, 
the tail light of a motor car blinked in the 
darkness ahead of him, and he leaped to- 
ward it to find Stuffy’s car standing empty. 
A moment’s examination revealed the cause. 

“The, the—oh, what kind of a fool is he 
and what has he done with Jean?’’ raved 
Ned. 

Again he examined the road for footprints, 
Stuffy’s were clear and led toward a path 
at the roadside. Ned saw the light in the 
distance even as Stuffy had seen it and was 
about to follow it, when something impelled 
him to examine the road at the other side 
of the car also. Prints of small, high-heeled 
slippers showed in the soft moist earth where 
the thick trees had protected it from the 
heaviest downpour. A low cry escaped Ned, 
as with the lamp held full upon the tracks 
he began to follow them. They did not 
join Stuffy’s. 
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Jumping back into his car, he ran it along 
very slowly, stopping now and again to look 
for the heel prints.. He found them at 
intervals where the rain had not washed 
them out. Then he reached the rise where 
the road forked. Another careful examina- 
tion showed him that the road which he had 
been on was little more than a lane and 
that at the crest of the rise it branched, 
one division running on into a dense wood- 
land, the other between open fields to the 
left. The footprints, now scarcely visible, 
here changed entirely in character. The 
traveler might have been walking barefoot, 
though there were no prints of toes. Ned 
was perfectly bewildered. What had become 
of Jean? Was he following some one else’s 
trail? Had she gone into the woods? By 
this time he was in a state of mind to have 
made the night hotter by many degrees for 
Stuffy than the season made it. He paused, 
listened and was about to shout when a 
faint sound fell upon his ears. Was it a 
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sob? Ned did not re-enter the car, but 
ran forward at a pace which would have 
made a record for him on the cinder path, 
and the next moment nearly pitched head- 
long over a huddled, dripping figure, her 
face buried in her hands and sobbing as 
though deserted by hope and friends. 

“Jean! In heaven’s name, how came you 
here?”’ 

Jean’s cry of: “Ned, oh,. Ned!’ held 
something in its tone which made his heart 
beat faster than his sprint had done. 

She tried to rise as he bounded toward 
her, but fatigue, fright and her drenched 
state had done their work and she was too 
stiff to move. 

“Great Lord, Jean! This is horrible. 
Here, let me put this on you,’’ arid tearing 
off both rain-coat and dress-coat, he wrapped 
her in them in whirlwind fashion, then 
crying: 

eon tatty ato stalk you, atesall in; ? he 
caught her up into his arms and hurried 
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back to the car as fast as fury and fear 
could urge him. 

‘“T am so tired, oh, so tired,’’ sobbed Jean, 
clasping her arms about his neck and letting 
her head fall on his shoulder. 

“T know you are, and this is the most 
outrageous thing I’ve ever heard of. Don’t 
talk and I’ll have you in the car in a mo- 
ment, though if the truth must be con- 
fessed he would willingly have made double 
the distance for the privilege of bearing the 
burden he carried. Her soft hair rested 
against his cheek, and never afterward could 
he catch the subtle odor of old-fashioned 
spice pinks without the memory of those 
moments returning to him. Old Mammy 
little guessed when brewing the hair wash 
as her mother before her had brewed it, 
and scented it with the old-fashioned garden 
pinks she herself raised, that it was destined 
to bring to fruition a romance that had 
been ripening for years. But little things 
rule the world after all. 
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“Now let me wrap you in this rug and 
take you home as fast as I can take you,” 
said Ned hurriedly as he settled her in the 
seat beside him and rolled her up in the 
heavy rug he had found in the car. 

“Where are we, and oh, how did you 
happen to find me? And what has become 
of Stuffy?”’ asked Jean, sinking into a hud- 
dled heap, for she was too weary to sit 
erect. 

‘‘God knows where he is and I don’t care,”’ 
snapped Ned, as he started the car. “I 
found you because I’d made up my mind 
to or die in the attempt, and we are about 
twenty miles from Riveredge on the West- 
chester Pike. Now don’t talk and I'll get 
you down to Amy’s in no time.” 

“No, no, Ned,-not there. Please, not 
there. Take me home. I couldn’t face 
them all tonight,’’ begged Jean almost in 
tears again, for her nerves had been badly 
shaken. 

‘All right, what you say goes, and so do 
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we. Now don’t be frightened if we go like 
the very devil,’ and like him they did go, 
for Ned knew the road well, and as the 
car sped past the Irving School half an hour 
later Ned looked down upon the silent little 
figure whose head rested against his shoulder, 
for Jean had succumbed to sleep in spite 
of the rush of the car and Ned had been 
too intent upon driving to be aware of it 
until then. 

‘Poor little tired, mis-used girl,’ he said 
softly, and—well, that hair had a most in- 
toxicating perfume and the face was piti- 
fully white and pure. 


“Our sorrows are many, our pleasures are few, 
Oh moment propitious! What could a man do? 
He kissea the fair lassie, that lover so true.”’ 


CHAPTER XV. 
A DISTRAUGHT LOVER. 


In all the years of his life, never had Cecil 
Warburton passed through the experiences 
which crowded themselves into the ensuing 
five hours. 

When he went tearing out of that farm- 
house gateway in the downpour of a summer 
thunder shower, he was about as near losing 
his reason as a fairly normal man can be 
without letting it altogether escape. And 
in spite of all fate and environment had done 
to spoil him as a boy and thwart in him as a 
man, whatever latent sound sense or ambi- 
tion he might have inherited from his father, 
there were now and then flashes of the 
paternal ancestry in the lad—times when 
something in his blood craved action. But 
no sooner did these impulses bubble to the 
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surface than like many other bubbles they 
burst into nothing, and the lazy, luxurious 
habits, the instinct for self-indulgence which 
was his heritage from his corpulent comfort- 
loving mother, predominated, and everything 
became too much trouble to follow up. Con- 
sequently the line of least resistance had 
invariably been followed, and Stuffy had 
avoided any and every thing in the smallest 
degree arduous or disagreeable. 

But there had been for several years, a one 
and all-absorbing emotion which at times 
almost—but not quite—conquered inertia and 
inclination: that was his admiration for the 
little auburn-haired romp who had first come 
into his school-boy world under such novel 
circumstances. 

And that emotion had grown with the 
years until it had become the one deep 
sincere one of his life. Perhaps, had Jean 
reciprocated it in even the smallest degree, 
this story might have had a different ending. 
But she never for even a single second had. 
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Her attitude toward Stuffy was somewhat in 
the nature of the toleration one feels for a 
big, lumbering good-natured dog which has 
attached itself to one and refuses to be 
driven away. She sometimes teased him, 
was almost always kind to him—at least, she 
had been since she had grown old enough to 
understand that her childhood ‘“‘bossing’’ and 
domination must be a thing of the past. But 
in all honesty it must be said that she had 
never encouraged him. On the other hand, 
she had never encouraged Ned Faber, though 
deep in her secret heart she had always 
given him the preference over all boy com- 
panions, and as the years went on had pre- 
ferred him for her Knight Errant, even as 
she had accepted him in the beginning. But 
she could and did flout him unmercifully at 
times, and this very flouting had made Ned 
stand aside to watch developments upon 
Stuffy’s part. If Jean’s future happiness and 
certainly her worldly prosperity could be 
made more than secure by Stuffy’s fortune, 
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he—well, he had learned to love her well 
enough to let her welfare come first. 

But to return to Stuffy 

The old horse and pounding vehicle went 
pounding along the dark road to be drawn up 
with a jerk by the car, only to find the car’s 
occupant gone—vanished from the face of 
the footstool. ! 

‘‘Where on earth?” began Stuffy. Then 
growing momentarily more alarmed, he cried: 

‘Jean! Jean! Where are you?” 

Not the faintest sound came back to him. 

“In the name of heaven, where can she 
be?” cried the distraught man. 

Then, snatching one of his lamps from the 
automobile, he did as Ned had done: ex- 
amined the ground to discover precisely what 
Ned had discovered. 

“Gee whiz! did anybody or anything scare 
her, I wonder?” And off he started, leading 
the old horse by one hand and flashing his 
light upon the road with the other, as sorry a 
spectacle as ever trod a country road in a 
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pouring rain, though happily the shower was 
now passing over. 

At the point where Jean had removed her 
slippers to proceed in her stocking feet, 
Stuffy’s heart sank. His first thought was 
for her safety: Had someone joined her at 
that spot? If so, it must have been a most 
undesirable character, since obviously he was 
barefooted. But he could not have been 
more than a boy, to judge by the size of the 
footprints, and what had become of Jean? 
The imprint of the little high-heeled slippers 
had ceased entirely. Then, just as he was 
on the point of turning back, believing that 
he was upon the wrong trail altogether, he 
literally stumbled into the poor little mis- 
used satin slippers, and poor Stuffy actually 
blubbered as he snatched them up. Then 
he began calling again, but only a night-bird 
answered him. 

‘““She has followed this lane to the main 
road. She must have, for there is no other,”’ 
was poor Stuffy’s simple reasoning, and on he 
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went until the lane turned into the highway, 
and at that point Jean’s footsteps might as 
well have fallen into water, so completely — 
was all trace lost. But instead of footprints 
Stuffy discovered a new trail; one which 
alarmed him even more than the absence of 
footprints had done, for in the road was the 
single track of an automobile: Ned’s had 
been the only one to pass along the road at 
that early morning hour, and all earlier 
tracks had been obliterated by the shower. 
But whose automobile or what sort of a 
person was he? Well, Stuffy realized that 
upon that broad highway between the towns 
along the Hudson and the great city beyond, 
often traveled some very questionable char- 
acters, and his heart sank at the thought of 
Jean, alone and unprotected, being brought 
into contact with some of the rowdies who 
often went to and fro in that highway, sing- 
ing, shouting and carousing. That he him- 
self presented a far from respectable appear- 
ance at that moment never occurred to him, 
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but a hatless young man, minus a coat, 
scratched from his encounter with a barhbed- 
wire fence, mud-splashed and soaked by rain, 
is not an object to inspire exactly confidence 
or respect in those whom he may chance to 
meet in the wee sma’ hours. Add to that 
picture his horse and vehicle, also consider- 
ably the worse for the road and the pace they 
had traveled, and the outcome of that night 
is not surprising. 

For ten minutes Stuffy paced the ground 
in the hope of finding some clue, but not a 
vestige was to be discovered. Then a new 
idea rushed in upon him and he rushed to 
put it into effect: He would hurry to the 
nearest town and ’phone to Riveredge. ’Phone 
everywhere. No sooner thought than acted 
upon. Stuffy got into the old phaeton 
quicker than he had ever gotten into a wagon 
in his life and old Dobbin was started off at 
a gallop. 

Happily, or unhappily, the nearest town, 
merely a small hamlet such as one often 
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comes upon between the larger ones which 
blot Westchester County, was barely two 
miles away, and still more unhappily, it 
boasted a vigilance committee whose sole 
duty was to guard it from lawless characters; 
a course of action which the proximity of the 
laborers employed upon the new aqueduct 
made imperative, for many of them were 
very lawless characters and frequently made 
the nights hideous for the inhabitants of 
ville. 

So could it be wondered at that Stuffy’s 
entrance was destined to create a sensation? 
It was two-thirty A. M. when he entered the 
peaceful little village, his horse on a dead 
gallop and in a lather. He had not gone a 
quarter of its length when a lantern was 
frantically waved almost under Dobbin’s 
nose and a voice shouted: 

“Now none o’ this! None o’ this! Halt 
there, I tell ye! We've stood all o’ you hard 
guys’ and young toughs’ doin’s we mean ter 
in this here burg. Git down and outen 
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that wagon if you know what’s good for 
yourself.”’ 

“Where is the nearest ‘phone? Quick! 
Tell me,” ordered Stuffy, his tone and man- 
ner in ridiculous contrast to his garb. 

“Phone nothin’! Shet up! You're full. . 
You come ’long peaceable with me or its 
goin’ ter be the worse for you, young man.”’ 

““Come where? Come what? Full? You 
are a fool!’ blustered Stuffy, preparing to 
push forward, but his guardian saw it quite 
in a different light, and placing a whistle to 
his lips sounded a shrill alarm which speedily 
brought two men running from opposite 
quarters. 

‘What's up, Bill?” they cried, for it was 
still too dark for them to distinguish much. 

“Another hard guy. Here, help me run 
him in. He’s beating it from somewhere. 
Look at him, will you, and he with the nerve 
to ask for a telephone, do you know.” 

“T tell you I do want one, and I must get 
to one as quickly as possible, my good man.” 
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“Oh, you'll get to one fast enough. Come 
ahead,’”’ and so he did, for not a hundred 
yards away he was landed at the constable’s 
office and village lock-up, where, in the glare 
of the electric lights, new revelations and 
calamities awaited the unfortunate youth. 

“Say, he’s the toughest ever. Where 
have you been spendin’ your evenin’, dudie?”’ 
asked one of the men who had joined the 
constable. 

“T’ve just come from the Oscawaring 
Club,” answered Stuffy with all the dig- 
nity at his command, a dignity sorely handi- 
capped by a bleeding hand, a scratched 
face and a torn shirt, for the fence had been 
merciless. 

A loud guffaw greeted this statement. 

“The Oscawaring. Club, is it?’’ asked his 
third captor. ‘Perhaps it’s at the dance 
you were? ‘The gintry have all foregathered 
at that festive spot this evenin’. Ye are 
in full dress, I’m noticin’. Begorra, look 
at his breeches and his pumps. Sure, that’s 
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jest where he hails from. And say, what are 
them stains upon yer hands and face and 
clothes? Tell us that now.’’ And the son 
of Erin glanced at the scratches, and alas, 
also at the ripe tomato stains. 

“And how did you come by this, young 
feller?’’” asked number one, picking up the 
automobile lamp which Stuffy had dropped 
into the bottom of the old phaeton. It had 
long since been extinguished, but it was an 
automobile lamp of the most expensive 
kind. 

“Tt’s from my car which is stalled back 
yonder. I took it off to follow her foot- 
prints. They ended at the road. Have 
you seen her pass this way? She wore a 
white satin gown and' an auto rug. She 
lost her shoes, I fear. I have them here,’’ 
and the luckless shoes were produced. 

The affair up to that moment had been 
regarded as more or less of a joke, but the 
combination of the lamp and the slippers, 
crushed, muddy, and ruined, instantly put 
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the situation in a different light. The men’s 
faces grew stern. The constable said severely: 

“You git down outer that wagon and 
march yourself inside. This cock-and-bull 
yarn don’t hold water. See?” 

“T shall do nothing of the sort. I demand 
to be taken to the nearest ’phone. It is 
imperative to get word to her friends and 
help for myself. You are a lot of confounded 
fools and I'll make it hot for every one of 
you for this night’s nonsense.”’ 

“Take him in, boys,’’ was the terse retort 
to this speech, and the next second a lively 
scrimmage was on, for Stuffy’s patience had 
reached the limit. 

But poor, over-fed, over-indulged Stuffy 
was no match even for one of those stalwart 
night-watchers, who fully believed they had 
apprehended a dangerous character and meant 
to know more about him before letting him 
escape from their clutches. What vestige 
of respectability might have remained to 
him by the time he was hustled inside the 
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nondescript little building which served as a 
ville, and clapped into the 


lock-up for 
one strong room it boasted was ruined. 
Fortunately it held no other occupant that 
night, or rather morning, and he was left 
alone with his meditations, far, far from 
happy ones, as may be guessed, while his 
captors went to look after horse and vehicle. 

Up to that time not much attention had 
been given it, and had one of the younger 
men gone out to care for Dobbin, Stuffy’s 
final humiliation might have been spared 
him. But certainly fate had marked him 
for her own that night. No sooner had the 
constable’s hand touched the bridle than he 
cried: 

Pliethat aii john 7hotten’s rig’ I’m ‘a 
codfish! Now, what do you know about 
that? See here, boys, look at this. Well, 
by gosh, if that guy in yonder won’t have 
ter give one accountin’ of himself I’ll know 
why. Why, that there horse and wagon 
belongs to my own brother-in-law, Lize’s 
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husband. And there ain’t a one of them 
ter home ternight, neather; that I’m sartin 
of, ’cause they was all a goin’ up ter Jim’s 
fer their tin weddin’ frolic. They took the 
team an’ the big wagon, an’ there weren’t 
a soul left in the house but this here horse 
an’ the dog. My Lord, what do you suppose 
has been done up there?”’ 

“Well, I’m thinkin’ it’s up to one av us 
ter beat it back there and find out. Sure, 
I thought he was jist a wild one on a bit 
av a spree, but now I do be thinkin’ he’s 
a bad one entoirely. Ill be gettin’ up to 
Totten’s fer ter find out.” 

“Do, and I'll start something right here. 
I’d better get the Squire, I guess. It’s all 
beyond me, and that’s a fact,’’ and off went 
that member of the law to rout out greater 
lights in the hope that their superior wis- 
dom would unravel the mystery which had 
grown beyond his solving. 

Meanwhile, mewed up in his little room, 
Stuffy was in a frame of mind which none 
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could envy. Luckily, daybreak was now 
not far off and the Squire, earlier alluded 
to, was presently routed out of bed and 
haled to the seat of justice. 

Then followed as absurd a bit of cross- 
questioning as it ever fell upon human ears 
to listen to, and equally baffling answers, 
until at length it occurred to the still semi- 
somnolent Squire to ask this person’s name: 
a line of procedure which would have been 
followed at the outset by a more wide-awake 
mortal, or in a less sleepy little hamlet than 
ville. When Stuffy gave it the good 
man was inclined to believe his victim was 
making sport of him and bridled with of- 
fended dignity. 

i\Whye.darm it. all, it “you, won't’ believe 
me send for Ferguson or Brewster or Hol- 
lingsworth,’’ cried Stuffy, giving the names 
of three well-known men in the next town, 
and Squire Bell thought it wise to do so. 
Whereupon the telephone for which Stuffy 
was yearning with all his heart and soul 
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was called into service. Ere another hour 
had passed friends were upon the scene. 
Stuffy’s fine for ‘disorderly conduct’’—there 
was, of course, no ground for the charge 
of intoxication—was paid, and he was a free 
though forlorn man. Then he succeeded in 
getting to a ‘phone and learning from Ned 
Faber that Jean was safe at home. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
LovE LAUGHS AT LOCKSMITHS. 


As the car sped through the gateway of 
““Afterglow’’ Ned slowed down and said 
softly: 

“Jean, little girl, you must wake up now.”’ 

“Eh? Oh? What is it?’’ exclaimed Jean, 
starting wide awake. 

“We are at ‘Afterglow’ and I want to 
put you in Mammy’s care.” 

Just then they passed under the porte 
cochére and the electric light fell full upon 
them. Jean sat upright, crying: 

“Why, Ned, what are you doing in your 
shirt sleeves? And you are soaking wet!” 
And then for the first time since he had 
gathered her into his arms she seemed fully 
alive to all that had been taking place. 

“That’s all right. You were soaked and 
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chilled, so I rolled you up in my coats and 
the auto rug. I’m all right,’ but even as 
he uttered the words his teeth chattered, 
for a midnight drive of twenty miles in a 
rushing automobile, while rain descends in 
torrents, is not particularly conducive to 
warmth, and Ned was chilled to the very 
marrow of his bones. To save his life he 
could not control the shivers which made 
his teeth chatter. True, the rain had now 
ceased, but the chill of early dawn was in 
the air and a cold northwest wind had fol- 
lowed the shower. 

“Oh, Ned, Ned, I’m so sorry; so terribly 
sorry. Why, oh why, did I ever get into 
that detestable automobile and go off with 
_that blundering Stuffy? I might have known 
he would do something outrageous. Help me 
out of the car and let me get indoors, and 
then do you go home just as fast as ever 
you can and get a.rub down and into bed. 
You will catch your death,’’ she cried, now 
thoroughly contrite. She scrambled out of 
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the car as quickly as her soaked garments, 
her wrappings and her stiff limbs would 
permit, and tearing off Ned’s rain-coat. 
Alas, for the pretty gown! Madam Navelle’s 
work was irretrievably ruined, and the dainty 
slippers had been left by the roadside twenty 
miles away. 

Ned had just raised his hand to ring the 
electric bell when Jean caught his arm: 
melon tering! it's no luse. “There. isn'ta 
soul in the house, not even Mammy, for I told 
her to go out to Kalpa Taru and go right to bed 
when her work ended, and the maids are way 
out in the wing and couldn't hear if you rang 
until Doomsday, but I have my latch key.” 

‘Give it to me then,’’ commanded Ned. 

Mechanically Jean reached down to put 
her hand in the pocket of her wrap. 

“One l haven't it! It's in-the pocket. of 
my wrap,’ she wailed. 

“Then I’ll go out to Kalpa Taru for Mammy 
at once,” cried Ned, starting for the end of 
the piazza, but Jean sprang after him. 
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“Tf you get Mammy now while I am in this 
state, have you any idea what will happen?”’ 
she cried in desperation. ‘“‘Why—well, you 
don’t know her, that’s all. Oh, try, do try, 
to get me in without waking her,” she 
implored, almost in tears. Realizing how 
unnerved the girl already was, Ned answered 
soothingly: | 

“There, there, Jean, don’t you worry and 
get all done up. I'll find a way to get you 
in if I take out a pane of glass. Just sit 
down in that chair for a minute while I scour 
around. And keep wrapped up too. I'll 
be as quick as I can,’ and Ned started to 
make the rounds of the house in the hope of 
finding an open window, or at least an un- 
latched one, but he reckoned without Mammy. 

Never in the many, many years of her 
service and especially since the greater re- 
sponsibility of her Miss Jinny’s care had 
rested upon her devoted head, had the good 
soul retired until perfectly sure that the house 
was securely locked, and if by any chance 
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a window was found unlocked or open when 
daylight fell upon the dwelling, it was because 
some other inmate of the household had 
opened it after Mammy had made her final 
rounds. 

Ned first looked at all the windows giving 
upon the piazzas. Not a single one was open 
so much as a quarter of an inch. Then he 
tried each one. All were securely locked until 
he came to the small window of the butler’s 
pantry. This he found unlocked! Woe, 
woe, to Lily Pearl who had been charged by 
Mammy to lock it before leaving the pantry! 
Mammy had started to lock it herself, but 
Lily Pearl had protested “‘dat she were clar 
sizzled up dat hot night an’ couldn’t finish her 
dishes ef Mrs. Blairsdale ’sisted ’pon shuttin’ 
dat winder.’’ So that window had been left 
for Lily Pearl, and she had shut but neglected 
to lock it. It was somewhat high to shin 
into, but Ned finally succeeded in crawling 
up to it and through it. 

“Now I'll have her indoors in a jiffy,” 
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he said to himself triumphantly, but added: 
“T guess I'll lock that window, for if Mammy 
lights upon it open she'll light zzto somebody, 
and we've had enough flare-ups for one 
night. So the window was carefully locked, 
and all traces of house-breaking obliterated. 
Then he went through the pantry and 
dining room and out into the main hall to 
the front door, upon which he undid locks, 
bolts and chain, and leaving the door wide 
open, hurried around to the end of the piazza 
where Jean sat near the porte cochére. 

“Now, Jean, come on. Get indoors as 
fast as you can and I’ll beat it, for—well— 
we don’t want to have to make explanations, 
and dawn is just breaking. Though I wish 
you'd ring for Mammy when you’re once safe 
inside. Tell her you got caught in the shower 
coming home, tell her anything, only get her 
to help you to get dried out and warm. 
Will you? Please promise.”” And Ned took 
her arm to lead her around the piazza to the 
door. She was miserably stiff, but had 
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recovered sufficient self-will to combat his 
wishes. 

“No, Ned. I don’t want to call her. If 
I do, just as sure as fate she will insist upon 
sending for Dr. Black, and in no time there’ll 
be a fine hue and cry. I shall be only too 
thankful to get a hot bath and turn in, and 
the combination with a long sleep will set 
me right. Come round at luncheon time and 
find out, and try to believe how grateful 
I am for all you’ve done for me tonight. 
Why, but for you I might be sitting out on 
that road yet. I'll never forget it, never; 
but I can’t talk any more now. Good-night,”’ 
and Jean held out her hand. They had now 
reached the front door, and as Ned took her 
hand there was a resounding crash behind 
them and Jean gave a low cry: A sudden 
gust of the freshening wind had blown the 
front door shut! 

For one second neither moved nor spoke; 
then Ned cried: 

“And I did not throw off the latch!”’ 
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‘Oh, you’ve got it all to do over again and 
it’s so terribly late,’’ almost sobbed Jean. 

“T can’t do it over because I locked that— 
well, I locked the window through which I 
entered: I was afraid Mammy would find 
it unlocked. And now we are in a pretty 
mess.”’ 

Jean, as though the last straw had been 
laid upon her, dropped upon a chair and burst 
into almost hysterical weeping. 

‘“‘Jean, Jean, don’t, dear, don’t. Why, 
this isn’t a bit like you, little girl,’’ cried Ned, 
dropping upon one knee and drawing the 
weeping girl into his arms. ‘“‘Don’t cry like 
this. Why, you’d think it funny if you 
weren’t all in and dead tired.”’ 

“But I’m so ashamed, and so disgusted 
and so—so—‘‘and then she seemed to realize 
that Knight Errant’s position and her own 
were somewhat intimate for simple friendship, 
and, turning a rosy red, checked her sobs and 
strove to draw away from him. But if the 
last straw had been laid for Jean, the last 
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barrier had been overcome for Knight Errant,. 
and with an air of proprietorship he said: 

“No, you are not going to stir out of my 
arms fora minute. There’s not a thing in the 
world for you to be ashamed of. You didn’t 
seek the situation, and while I don’t like 
to say anything about a fellow behind his 
back, I can’t to save my life see how War- 
burton could have let you in for it. But the 
very fact that he did do it settles one question 
I’ve been asking for about five years, and now 
that I’ve got one answer, I mean to get the 
other, and you are the only one to give it. 
I’ve known, and so has everybody else, that 
Stuffy’s been dead set on making you his wife. 
Well, he has a whole lot to offer, that can’t 
be denied, and there’s a whole lot of him to 
go along with it.” 

‘Hush, oh hush,” cried Jean, hardly know- 
ing whether to take the situation seriously 
or not, for certainly the setting of the scene 
and the costumes of the actors were all far 
closer to comedy than to drama, though one 
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look into Ned’s face in the steadily growing 
light of dawn convinced her that he was not 
playing any comedy part. 

“No, I’m not going to stop. I’ve held off 
for months, yes, years—ever since I was a kid, 
because I’ve known how much more he could 
give you than I could ever hope to, for I'll 
never be a rich man, Jean, as compared with 
him; but, by thunder, if I can’t take better 
care of you than he will ever be able to, I'll 
lie down in the road and let him run his blamed 
car over me. It makes me boiling mad 
when I think of the mess he got you into 
tonight, and I don’t care what excuse he has 
to offer, it won’t be enough to justify him in 
my sight. I’ve loved you ever since we were 
kids, and I want you for my wife, Jean. Can 
you marry a poor man? I’ve got to work 
like blazes to make good, for I won’t take 
a cent more from father or any one else; he 
has given me my education and that’s got 
to be my send-off in life. But I’ve got strength 
and will, and I think I’ve got some brains. 
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What I want now is the incentive to use them. 
Will you give it to me, Jean?” 

Perhaps a very damp, very dishevelled, 
shirt-sleeved lover, bending upon one knee 
in the early dawn, and clasping one arm 
about the shoulders of an equally damp, 
dishevelled damsel as he holds her hands 
firmly in one strong one, may not wholly 
meet one’s ideas of a romantic situation; but 
one can never count upon the instant that 
little Dan Cupid will shoot his arrows. So 
never mind how the stage was set, or the 
actors costumed, for there was no lack of 
earnestness in the hero’s voice, or doubt of 
his intentions. In spite of her assorted attire 
Jean shivered. In an instant Ned was all 
contrition and bounding to his feet, cried: 

“T’m a-worse fool than Stuffy. Don’t 
answer me tonight, but get indoors.” 

“How can I? Oh, how can I?’’ asked Jean 
almost hysterically. 

Without another word Ned set off in quest 
of some other possible mode of entrance to 
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the house, leaving Jean in a state of mind 
closely bordering upon chaos. 

Knowing the first floor to be hopeless, 
he began examining the second story. Yes, 
there in the wing was an open window, and 
beneath it a trellis up which he could easily 
climb. But just as he had set his foot upon 
the lattice he recalled that the serving-maids 
slept in that room. To rouse them would 
be to spread the story of this night all through 
Riveredge. No, that entrance was obviously 
impossible. So once again he circled the 
rear of the house, and upon the north side, 
giving upon a tiny porch which led out to 
Kalpa Taru, was a small window. The door 
which opened upon it was rarely used by 
any one save Mammy and the family. The 
porch had two slender, smooth columns sup- 
porting a little roof not six feet square, and 
peaked until it seemed that not even a crawl- 
ing bug could stick to the tin which covered 
it; but over that high-pitched little roof 
was the small stained-glass window, and 
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there was just enough light for Ned to dis- 
cover that it was lowered from the top. 
He remembered that the window was in the 
bathroom into which Mammy had shown him 
the day he had remained to luncheon in his 
riding togs. 

Off came his pumps, and he was about 
to shin up the highly polished columns to 
the roof when a faint voice implored: 

“‘Oh, Ned, don’t! You will fall and be 
killed.”’ 

“Killed nothing. It’s the only way.” 

“Oh, please, please!’ 

‘Be with you in two minutes,’’ was jerked 
back, as the climber yanked himself up- 
ward, and the watcher, her draperies drag- 
ging unheeded upon the ground, stood with 
clasped hands in terror of his imminent 
destruction. 

The roof was reached, the ridge pole strad- 
dled, and by a succession of the most undig- 
nified jumps imaginable, the window was 
attained and yanked open. 
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‘All right. Go back to the door,’’ and the 
climber vanished. 

Jean hurried back to the front door and 
reached it just as Ned opened it, and slammed 
a chair against it with a few words which 
need not be recorded. Then coming out 
upon the porch he said hurriedly: 

‘“‘Get indoors and let me clear out; I’ve 
been here much too long already. I'll come 
back at noon tomorrow, no, by George, 
today, for my answer.” 

Jean started to enter; paused a second; 
then, turning, ran swiftly back to where he 
stood; raised her arms; clasped them about 
his neck; nestled her head for one second 
against his breast, and felt the quick clasp 
of his arms about her, his lips upon her 
hair. Then she broke from him and fled 
into the house, shutting the door with a 
bang. 

As in a dream Ned picked up his raincoat, 
pitched it into the car, and entirely forget- 
ting the pumps he had left on the ground 
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by the little porch, got into that car as a 
god might have stepped upon a cloud, and 
oblivious of everything in the world but the 
one and all-important one, sent the car 
spinning out of ‘“‘Afterglow’’ as the early 
glow of sunrise illuminated all the world. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
‘““ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL.” 


When Jean rushed into the house she 
was in too excited and altogether agitated 
a state of mind to think coherently of any- 
thing, and had shut the door more from 
a subconscious instinct than the remotest 
idea of self-protection from early morning 
burglars. The idea of locking, bolting and 
barring it, as it had so carefully been locked, 
bolted and barred six hours earlier by 
Mammy, never entered her head. Her one 
idea was to get inside the house, to get up 
to her room and to what? Think? Hardly, 
with her brain in such a turmoil. To think 
connectedly under the circumstances would 
have required a much more phlegmatic soul 
than any Carruth or Blairsdale had ever 
boasted, and certainly Jean was not one of 
the least high-strung of her race. 

(238) 
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Standing not upon the order of her going, 
she fled to her room, tore off her soaking 
garments, plunged into a hot bath without 
well knowing what she did, and within twenty 
minutes of the time Ned had whirled out 
of the gates of “Afterglow”’ was snuggled 
down in her own pretty bed, utterly worn 
out as to body, utterly chaotic as to mind, 
but supremely happy as to heart. 

That night had taught her exactly what 
Ned Faber was to her. There had not been 
sufficient perspective during their childhood 
and youthful days for her to see him in his 
true proportions, and for the past three or 
four years of school and college life their 
intercourse had of necessity been confined 
to the holiday seasons when each had found 
the other the same good chum and com- 
panion. There had been few occasions when 
they had been thrown entirely upon each 
other’s society, and for the reasons which 
she now for the first time fully comprehended, 
she saw why Ned had kept in the back- 
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ground. A warm glow suffused her cheeks 
as the generosity of his self-restraint was 
borne in upon her. How many of her boy 
friends would have done such a thing? She 
could not name one whom she honestly felt 
would have stood aside for another, much 
less for Stuffy Warburton. 

Stuffy! Ugh! How she loathed him! 
Marry that great fat, stupid, blundering 
creature? Have him in the position which 
Ned had held beside her on the piazza— 
here Jean laughed almost hysterically as 
she mentally pictured it—or—or—as he stood 
when—when she had turned back from the 
door? 

“Why, I should have died—died!’’ she 
cried to the darkness, and buried her head 
deeper in the pillows. Then came the 
question: 

“Would Ned come to luncheon as she 
had asked him to?’ She again laughed 
softly, and said aloud: ‘I wish I felt as sure 
of being eligible for heaven.”’ 
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Then came the memory of his lips upon 
her hair, and involuntarily her hand sought 
the spot and rested there—rested so quietly 
and with such a sense of sweet content and 
happiness that her eyelids dropped lower and 
lower, and memory merged into dreams. 
The night of pleasures, wild experiences, 
terrors, exposure and the deepest emotion 
of her life had ceased to be for the weary 
girl, and dear Mother Nature had come to 
her rescue with the oblivion of restful slumber. 

Meanwhile what was taking place else- 

where and how were the other actors in 
this comedy drama faring? 
_It was broad daylight when Ned went 
spinning into the main highway of River- 
edge, in shirt sleeves, hatless and minus his 
footgear. He was not aware of the absence 
of his pumps until he began to descend the 
hill which led to his home; then, in essay- 
ing to put on the brake, his stocking-shod 
foot came into contact with the cold steel 
of the foot-plate. 


16 
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For a moment he regarded the shoeless 
member as though by mistake he had ex- 
changed feet with someone else. Then he 
announced rather vaguely to a song sparrow 
which sat upon a rail at the roadside, fairly 
bursting its small throat with its joyous 
song: 

“Well, I'll be, I'll be——! Where are 
they?” Then came recollection, and he 
added: ‘‘And who in thunder will light on 
them, I wonder? I left them right by the 
porch Mammy uses. She'll find them sure, 
and then what?” He gave it up, ran the 
car into his own stable when he reached it, 
and silently entered his own house, being 
fortunate enough to have his latch-key in the 
pocket of his trousers instead of thirty miles 
from Riveredge, as Jean’s was. Whether 
he followed Jean’s advice regarding precau- 
tions against taking cold need not be dwelt 
upon. He had many things on his mind in 
that early dawn, and chief among them was 
the memory of a pair of soft arms about 
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his neck and the fragrance of old-fashioned 
spice pinks in the silkiest hair in the world. 
A pair of shoes more or less did not count 
in the least—to him, but they were presently 
to figure rather conspicuously in the con- 
clusion of this tale. 

Mammy had always been the first one 
astir in their household, for lifelong customs 
are hard to overcome. Again and again 
Mrs. Carruth had urged her to give up her 
custom of rising at five o’clock and let the 
maids now employed for the duties of their 
home attend to whatever was necessary. 
Indeed, there was no necessity of any one 
being astir before six-thirty nowadays, for 
the time of early rising for Constance and 
Jean, as in the days of their candy-making, 
had gone by, to be succeeded by more lux- 
urious ones in which they could choose their 
own hour of rising and breakfasting. 

Consequently, Martha, the cook, and Lily 
Pearl, the waitress, were usually astir about 
six-thirty and breakfast was served at eight- 
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thirty. Nevertheless, Mammy was invariably 
up at five o’clock, and Mammy’s small black 
maid had to be up at the same hour unless 
she wished to come to a reckoning with the 
old woman. 

Charles, however, owing to the rheumatic 
‘twinges which the early air was likely to 
produce, was indulged to what Mammy 
considered a most scandalous degree by their 
Miss Jinny. By her peremptory orders 
Charles was never to be disturbed before 
seven o’clock. If he wakened and chose to 
get up before, that, of course, was at his 
option; but under no pretext whatever was 
Mammy to rout him out as she had done all 
her life. And this order was one of the final 
ones which Mammy dared not disobey. 
Consequently, old Charles arose when he 
chose, was waited upon by the small Mirandy 
and enjoyed life as he was fully entitled to 
enjoy it. 

But a strait-jacket could hardly have held 
Mammy in bed after five a. M., and this 
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eventful morning was no exception, though 
she knew perfectly well (or believed she did, 
which amounted to the same thing) that 
there was not a living soul in the great house 
besides the two maids. 

And this knowledge was also shared by 
them, with the pleasing thought added, that 
they could sleep a full half hour later if they 
chose to do so, provided ‘Miss Blairsdale 
ain’t comin’ ’long an’ pokin’ her nose inter 
other folks’s business.”’ 

They no longer tried to circumvent Mammy. 
They had tried it at first, but the attempt 
had met with ignominious failure. 

It was a glorious morning after the heavy 
shower. The air clear as crystal, the north- 
west wind blowing fresh and strong across 
the broad expanse of the Hudson, birds sing- 
ing madly, and sunlight flooding all the land. 

“My, but dis hyer is one pretty day,” 
cried Mammy, opening the door of her vine- 
covered home and peering out across the 
rain-sparkled lawn. ‘‘Dat honeysuckle vine 
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jist fa’r drunk wid de rain water it done drink, 
an’ hollerin’ it out wid its smell. It sho do 
smell sweet, too. An’ de sunlight shine lak 
de good Lawd jist done made it all ober bran 
new. My, ain’t I glad fer ter be alive on 
such a day as dis a’one! You, Mirandy, 
lif’ yo’ foots an’ bring de broom out hyer and 
bresh away all dis’ trash what de wind an’ 
de rain done fling on ma po’ch. An’ den 
come ‘long back an’ holp me fix we-alls 
breckfus,”’ she bustled. 

By the time her own domicile was in order 
and the tempting odor of fried bacon filled 
the kitchen, it was nearly six o’clock, and 
contrary to his custom, Charles was awake 
and calling Mammy. As all the rooms in 
the little bungalow, with the exception of 
Mirandy’s and the attic, were on the main 
floor in order to spare the old couple the 
ascent of stairs, Mammy quickly heard Charles 
call and hurried to help him dress, for the old 
man found it somewhat difficult to get into 
his garments without aid. 
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Then came their breakfast, and by the time 
that was ended Mammy had begun to fidget, 
for she could see no signs of life in the great. 
house. The fact that the maids had only 
their own meal to consider and that it really 
made not the slightest difference whether 
they elected to eat it at seven or eight under 
the circumstances, bore no weight in Mammy’s 
argument: They should be astir at six-thirty 
whether Miss Jinny and the family were 
home or not. The house should be opened 
and aired, the porches and piazzas swept, etc., 
etc. So the lack of evidence of this order 
of things being followed stirred Mammy’s 
temper, never a mild one toward delinquents 
of her own color, and leaving Mirandy to 
clear away the dishes, and Charles to toddle 
off to Comet, she donned her militant armor 
and set forth for the great house, key in hand, 
to open the side porch door, and ire in her 
soul because it was not already oper and 
awaiting her royal entrance. 

“Dem no-’count nigger girls,’’ she muttered 
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contemptuously, as she stalked along, for 
even in her seventies Mammy still bore 
herself majestically. “Seems lak dey ain’t 
no cullured pussons lef’ pon de earth dat 
’mo’nt ter anyt’ing dese days. Dey’s all 
sich po’ triflin’ trash. De idee ob havin’ 
fer ter wake ‘em up. De idee! An’ hyar 
‘tis close "pon seben ’clock, as I’s livin’.”’ 

All along the walk Mammy’s eyes had been 
riveted upon the rear wing of the house in an 
endeavor to discover some sign of the maids. 
She paused beneath the open window, the 
same which Ned had stood beneath only a 
few hours before and had thought twice 
before using it as a means of entrance to the 
house, and listened. Mammy’s ears were 
keen if her sight was not as sharp as in her 
younger days, and the sound which floated 
out through that open window caused her to 
ery: 

“My Gawd, dem girls is in dey baids yit, 
an’ a-snorin’ lak dey very hawgs in a pen,”’ 
and away she fled to the porch-door, too 
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enraged to give careful heed to her footsteps. 
The next second she nearly pitched headlong: 
she had stumbled into Ned’s pumps. If 
ever transformation was wrought it was in 
that one second. With a cry of: 

“De house done been bruck inter and rob’ 
while dem fool girls been a-snorin’,”” Mammy 
snatched up the tell-tale pumps. Then she 
looked for further traces. The window over 
the porch was wide open! Ned had been 
less cautious with that than with the pantry 
window. 

With never a thought of possible danger 
to herself, Mammy entered the house like a 
tornado, one hand grasping the betraying 
pumps which she now and again shook as a 
terrier might shake a rat whose power to 
do harm he still mistrusted, and rushed for 
the dining room. The sideboard was undis- 
turbed, the safe unmolested. She had fully 
expected to see one broken open and the 
other a wreck. Then, on through the other 
rooms. Not a thing disturbed. All quiet 
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and orderly. The front door! Ah! lock, 
bolts and chain undone! The thieves had 
gone out that way. Had they been frightened 
away before they could take anything? What 
could it all mean anyway? 

Mammy was growing more bewildered by 
the minute, and when she grew baffled she lost 
her temper, and when she lost her temper 
it was well to stand from under. Martha and 
Lily Pearl! Had anyone been witness of the 
speed with which Mammy mounted the back 
stairs to the room occupied by those serenely 
snoring daughters of Africa, they would not 
have believed her to be well past seventy 
years of age. She was in their room inside of 
two minutes and they were called back to the 
world of real things by a perfect fusillade of 
thumps from a pair of patent leather pumps. 
Happily for them they were not Ned’s heavy 
walking shoes. 

“Wake up, yo’ no-’count nigger gals. De 
house been bruck inter whilst yo’ snorin’ 
loud ‘nough fer me ter hyar yo’ yonder in 
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ma house. Git up, I say, an’ come ’long wid 
me an’ see what done been stole.’’ 

Let us shift the scene. Mammy left the 
maids and flew to the bedrooms to learn what 
the supposed thieves had taken. Rushing 
into Jean’s she beheld her snuggled safe in | 
her bed and sleeping like an infant. Then 
the limit was reached. Mammy collapsed 
speechless upon a nearby chair. 

Meanwhile the maids, terror-stricken to 
their very souls, had scrambled into their 
clothing and were now coming down the hall 
after her: if there were burglars in that house 
they did not mean to be left alone one single 
minute. Mammy heard them coming and, 
as usual, rose to the occasion. She was out 
in the hall instanter. 

“Dere’s not a single t’ing touched. Go 
‘long downstairs. I’s looked all ’roun’.”’ 

“But you say dere was a man somewheres, 
Mis’ Blairsdale. You done scare us. We 
can’t go downstairs if the house been 


robbed.”’ 
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“Well, der ain’t no man hyar now. I’se 
been all froo de rooms an’ I say yo gotter go 


b 


down, so go,” and Mammy marshaled them 
before her, giving orders as she went. 

‘Yo’ go long down ter de kitchen an’ yo’ 
get yo’ breckfus. Den yo’ hab somepin’ 
reddy case your Miss Jean come long back 
early f’om Miss Amy’s whar she stay at fo’ 
de night. Lak ’nuf she gwine be hongry when 
she git hyer, an’ mebby some one come wid 
her. I’se gwine phone ter Massa Ned Faber, 
since der ain’t no odder man I kin call ‘pon 
in de ’mergency. He’s got good sense, an’ 
he kin ’vise what I better do. Now go ’long, 
bofe ob yo’ an’ shet yo’ moufs. We ain't 
want no news ob dis scare-up bein’ sont ter 
Miss Jinny. Yo’ hyar me?”’ 

Cowered, scared, but obedient, the two 
maids went, Lily Pearl saying: 

‘Well, she sure is one curious old woman. 
What you reckon done make her simmer down 
so quick?” 

‘‘T dunno, an’ I don’t care, so long she done 
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it, fer ma Lawd, she done beat me up shameful 
wid her shoes.” 

Luck was surely upon Mammy’s side. 

Once the girls were disposed of, she slipped 
back, looked at Jean and then at the pile of 
wet garments in the bathroom. 

When Jean wakened at ten o’clock there 
was no trace of wet garments or any disorder 
to be seen, nor did Mammy ask one single 
question when she walked out of her bedroom 
to encounter the old woman in the hall. All 
Mammy said was: 

“Come ’long downstairs wid me, baby. 
I got a tray all ready fo’ yo’.”” Jean looked 
at her. What was back of this unusual calm? 
She decided to await developments. She went 
downstairs to find the little table laid for 
two in the breakfast room. Scarcely had she 
seated herself when the swift fall of a horse’s 
hoofs sounded upon the driveway, to be 
stopped at the porte cochére, and the next 
second Ned Faber stood in the open French 
window. Without a word he strode toward 
her with arms outstretched. 
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With a little cry she ran toward him and 
was gathered into them as Mammy entered 
the door with a chocolate pot in one hand and 
a pair of dancing pumps in the other. 

‘“Mawnin’, suh, I done breshed de mud off 
fom yo’ pumps an’ hyar dey is, and—bress 
Gawd, I rec’nize ’em befo’ I done mek fools 
ob we-all. Hyer’s yo’ breckfus, baby, when 
yo’ reddy fo’ it. Yo’ kin ring when yo’ needs 
me. De sarvints is out yander in de kitchen 
wid no call ter come hyer, but J’s yander in 
de big dinin’-room, an’ ma Lawd! dar’s dat 
stuffy man a-comin’ in at de gate dis minit. 
Eat yo’ breckfus, chillern, an’ leave him ter 
me, an’ no matter what I says, yo’ keep still. 
Yo’ ain’t wantin’ fer to see him nohow, I 
knows dat pintedly. Sarvant, Massa Ned, 
yo’s ma baby now.” 


THE END 
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